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CHAPTER L 

WHICH TREATS OP GOING ON CIBCUIT. 

TIME, the greatest physician save One, 
passed on, and by degrees brought 
rehef, if not absolute cure, for Gervase's 
wound. Since the close of my last chapter, 
you must credit all my characters with 
several years, of which I need make no es- 
pedal rLra. for the. are not very eventfiU. 
A man's life is like the surface of a lake 
which is ruffled here and there with broad 
stretches and bands of broken water, where 
all is otherwise glassy and still — ^mysterious 
patches appearing capriciously, without, ap- 
3)arently, a breath of air to ruffle them, and 
n. 6 
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puzzling painter and philosoplier to portray 
and account for them. So, in existence,, 
there are periods of unrest to vary the calm, 
and long intervals of repose between the 
fretting and troublous times. And just here, 
if you please, we will glance over one such 
interval of quiet to the stir of events beyond 
it. 

Gervase's wound, I say, is filmed over. 
But even the kindest touch laid upon it 
causes a throb of pain, so that it is not truly 
healed. At times when he is jaded with 
work, and gets away into a quiet comer to 
rest, there comes — even at the touch of so 
gentle a hand as Memory's — a wearisome 
throbbing, like the pain of an old woimd — 
earned long since in warfare that is now 
history — ^to the veteran of Greenwich or 
Chelsea. 

Gervase is often jaded with work now. At 
first from the desire to escape from thought, 
to divert his mind from the contemplation of 
the past, he flung himself into work fever- 
ishly. He read as though love and ambition 
prompted him to strive for the prizes of his 
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profession. But it was to prevent himself 
from wandering back to the grave of a dead 
love — ^it was to raise a barrier between him- 
self and his past aspirations that he toiled. 
From what different — nay, opposite — causes 
the same action can spring ! Blessed work ! 
refiige of the tortured in spirit, balm for the 
weary at heart, art thou! When Divine 
Wrath laid the curse upon our sinful and 
disobedient first father. Divine Mercy as- 
suredly tempered the infliction, and mingled 
the antidote with the bane. Those who call 
labour a curse are too purblind to recognise 
blessings when they come in disguise. In 
all time of anguish, in the hour of desola- 
tion, a man, if he be wise, seeks refuge in 
work. Blessed work ! how often have your 
hard but kind hands smoothed the wrinkles 
out of the carefiil forehead — ^how often has 
your cheering voice drowned the pursuing 
cries of tormenting care and vain regrets ! 
Who works, prays — and to him who prays 
Heaven sends comfort. Ah, my dear reader, 
trust me there is no tonic in the whole phar- 
macopoeia like honest and earnest work — and 
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no opiate either ! It braces the sinews, and 
sets the blood flowing at wholesome speed ; 
it spurs the fliagging appetite, and restores 
tone to the whole system ; and all the while 
it wreathes round the aching brow the 
poppies of sleep that bring surcease of 
thought and memory and self-torture. Oh, 
blessed work ! 

Gervase had cause to be thankful to work 
for such forgetfiilness as he could win for 
the hauntings of the past. He was gratefiil 
to it, and gratitude is, I think, yet more akin 
to love than is pity. Ho came to work for 
the sake of work by-and-by, and when he 
did that he was on his way to a cure. The 
remedy was a somewhat homoeopathic one. 
The love of work wrought the cure of a dis- 
appointed love ; or, at any rate, if it did not 
eradicate the disease, it at all events stayed 
its progress, and brought present relief from 
agony that must have been fatal had it not 
been lulled into rest. 

Work is an anodyne, like laudanum. We 
take it to reheve pain, but it often grows 
into a habit, and we continue to take it, as 
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some men have learnt to take opium. For- 
tunately, imlike opimn, you don't often find 
work injmious, though one may indulge in it 
to excess, I know. Gervase became a con- 
firmed worker, for work's sake, and with no 
vague visions of fiiture fame. He was, of 
course, anxious to earn his daily bread, but 
beyond that he did not think of looking. In 
truth, I fear the past had taught him that 
bad and bitter philosophy, ** Don't believe in 
the future, think of the present." 

Luckily he had a good friend near him 
who saw more clearly how fair a course lay 
before him, if he chose to avail himself of it. 
That friend was Bartlett. 

Bartlett by this time was one of the lead- 
ing men on his circuit. Attorneys had the 
firmest faith in him ; and many a poor pri- 
soner, as he sat in the dock, nervously wet- 
ting his parched Ups with a restless tongue 
as he watched the faces about him, gave a sigh 
of rehef when, on the question being put, 
" Who appears for the defence ? " that grave, 
taU, and not very graceful figure rose and 
bowed to the Court. How the younger and 
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less successful members of the circuit envied 
him. " By Jove ! '* said A, " if I were as 
lucky as he is, couldn't I marry Polly!*' 
"Ah," said B, "wouldn't I Uve in style! " 
" Wouldn't I hunt three times a week ! " said 
C. " Wouldn't I go in for Parliament and 
preferment ! " said D. And so on through the 
alphabet ; for every man has his own scheme 
for investing his good fortune. Bartlett had 
no idea beyond saving money for las mother 
and sisters. There might have been a time 
once when other visions had troubled those 
grave, melancholy eyes, but they had vanished 
long since. He had had to toil for bread and 
cheese until he had ceased to think of richer 
viands. But buried away out of sight, even 
of the fond eyes at home, there was the recol- 
lection of a woman who might have made the 
world brighter for him. It was that secret 
memory that made him so tender with Ger- 
vase. He watched over him, and had dreams 
for him that he never thought of indulging 
in on his own account. It was a sort of sad 
pleasure to this man, whose life had been 
such stem drudgery, to live a fresh life in 
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Gervase's, to cherish youth's visions and 
hopes, and to enjoy youth's faith as a proxy 
as it were. 

He persuaded Gervase to join his circuit, 
and Gervase did so gladly. His companion- 
ship was as pleasant to Bartlett as Bartlett's 
was to him ; and Bartlett was able to help 
his fiiend very materially : in spite of per- 
sonal etiquette, he contrived to put Gervase 
forward on occasion. And the attorneys, 
who I haVe said had a firm beUef in 
Bartlett, thus becoming acquainted with 
Gervase, went to him at once with any small 
briefs they might have — ^briefs that were not 
important enough to warrant their retaining 
Bartlett. 

In this way Gervase fell in for enough work 
to make his going on circuit pay its own ex- 
penses, and in time bring in a little profit. 
And it gave him what he wanted — practice 
and experience. He was considered a pro- 
mising man by his brothers in the profession, 
and gained the respect of the Bench. 

" That young fellow will get on," said 
Baron Bletherstone to his son, who 'accom- 
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panied him in an official capacity; " he'll get 
on, for he goes to his point clearly, and 
doesn't let off fireworks." 

And nobody ought to have been a better 
judge of these matters (a better judge of 
these matters than of any cases civil or 
criminal, his enemies would have said) than 
old Bletherstone, who had been one of the 
noisiest and most blatantly verbose barristers 
that ever wearied a Bench or bewildered a 

So Gervase toUed along, making rapid pro- 
gress — ^that is, for a barrister. Speed is com- 
parative, you know. A mile in five minutes 
is good trotting for a pony, but you wouldn't 
think much of it as the high-pressure rate of 
a locomotive. A sloth who climbs his tree 
in anything under a week is, no doubt, con- 
sidered rather a fast fellow by the sloth com- 
munity ; and a barrister who is not absolutely 
stagnant and briefless for aU the best years 
of his life is looked upon with envy as a 
rapidly rising man by the rest of the " gen- 
tlemen of the long robe." 

Bartlett never missed an opportunity of 
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pushing liis fiiend's fortunes, and he took 
infinite pains to fit him for the good luck 
whenever it might come to him. 

The two fi:iends used to work together, 
and Bartlett never studied a brief without 
letting Gervase follow him step by step in 
the process. The plan, to be sure, was not 
without advantage to him; for it is pro- 
foundly true that two heads are better than 
one, xmless either of them happens to be no 
better than a barber's block. GervasS had a 
logical mind and a keen judgment, and 
would often catch at a thread which Bartlett 
had missed in following up another line. 
For Bartlett's success was the success of a 
worker. He had earned it by steady applica- 
tion, but was lacking to some degree in the 
higher order of intellect which is quick of 
appreciation. The two orders of mind had 
their own separate advantages, and so 
worked together with mutual advantage. 
The partnership, in fact, was not a "one- 
horse " affair, as the Americans would say. 
There was a steady, plodding animal for 
doing the heavy and uphill work, and there 
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was a thoroughbred for getting over the 
ground; and the advantages derived from 
each were employed for the common good. 

At last Bartlett received a brief in a very 
important and intricate case. He and Ger- 
vase worked at it with interest and ardour, 
for on it was endorsed, "With you, Mr. 
Lane." 

Now it so happened that it was a case 
which called into operation the qualities 
which Gervase possessed, rather than the 
skill and experience of Bartlett ; and the 
latter, when they had got it up, thoroughly 
felt that the line he was to take in conducting 
it was due to the acute intelhgence of Ger- 
vase ; and to Gervase, therefore, in fairness 
would belong the credit of it, if it proved 
successful, as he felt convinced it would do. 

" By Jove," said Bartlett to himself, as he 
turned into bed after his last pipe, "the 
youngster ought to get the credit of it. 
And," he added, before he went to sleep, 
" I'U be hanged if he shan't, too ! " 

The case was called on in due course. 
Gervase had a small brief to look after. 
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which came on for trial the first thing in the 
morning, so he was up betimes. He found 
Bartlett had not risen yet — ^they lodged in 
the same house — so he took a hurried break- 
fast and set ofi* to the Court. 

The morning wore on and Bartlett did not 
appear. Gervase began to wonder ; for his 
finend was, as a rule, one of the most inde- 
fatigable of sitters-in-Court. The time of the 
trial was coming on fast, and he did not dare 
go out, so he sent a note to hurry Bartlett 
up. 

He had not long despatched it before the 
attorney touched him on the shoulder, and 
with rather a long face, said he had received 
a note fi:*om Mr. Bartlett to say he was so 
seriously ill that he could not appear, but 
the case might be trusted with safety to 
Mr. Lane. 

Gervase felt terribly uncomfortable. The 
responsibihty was a great one, and he was 
nervous, not only about the cause of his 
fiiend's absence, but because of that absence. 
Without Bartlett by his side he wanted con- 
fidence in himself. A whispered "Bravo, 
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young 'un ! '* had often encouraged liim 
when he had become doubtful of the effect 
he was producing on the Court. 

He wished to apply for a postponement of 
the case; and I am bound to admit the 
attorney did not oppose him very strongly. 
But the counsel on the other side objected to 
the delay. He was instructed to press for 
an immediate decision of the matter one way 
or the other, and he had no choice but to do 
so. For the case had been placed late in 
the list, and the Ust would be exhausted that 
day if this cause stood over, so that the 
postponement would be practically imtil the 
next circuit. 

No ; the case must proceed, it was de- 
cided. And being duly called on in a short 
time, it was opened by Gervase, who, not 
without a tremor, explained the absence of 
his leader, and lamented it with great taste 
and modesty. 

The counsel on the other side were both 
of them men of considerable standing. The 
leader was Bartlett's constant opponent, for 
they were the two first men on the circuit ; 
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and so — as usually happens — ^when one side 
retained one, the other side at once rushed 
off to retain the other. This was rather in 
Gervase's favour, for his collaboration with 
Bartlett, and the interest with which he al- 
ways followed him, had made him acquainted 
with his adversary's tactics. But with the 
rest of the bar, the bench, the jury, and the 
Court in general, it tended to enlist sympathy 
for him. 

The struggle was a severe one. At first 
the opposite counsel took the matter easily, 
for they fancied Gervase was no match for 
them. But they soon found their mistake, 
but it was when it was too late, for their 
carelessness had lost them some important 
ground. They warmed to their work, but it 
was with the warmth of losers, which is of 
doubtful advantage. And as the case went 
on Gervase gathered confidence, and grew 
more cool; and his was the coolness of a 
winner, for he began to have strong hopes 
of success. 

It was getting dusk in Court when the 
case at last drew to an end. Gervase was 
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not sorry of the gloom when he sat down, 
for he felt that he was displaying signs of 
agitation that he did not wish to be observed. 
The Judge summed up in his favour, com- 
mencing with a comphmentary notice of the 
admirable way in which he had conducted 
the case at such short notice. 

Then the Jury began to whisper together, 
and a deep silence fell upon the Court. In 
the gathering gloom, all faces seemed to 
grow whiter with expectation. And then 
the Foreman stood up and gave in the ver- 
dict, which was in Gervase's favour. 

In another moment came the roar of the 
dispersing crowd. Gervase was overwhehned 
with congratulations by his legal brethren ; 
not the least flattering recognition being that 
ofhis late opponent. 

He hurried off to his lodgings ; his anxiety 
about Bartlett returning with greater force 
than ever, now the strain of his duties was 
over. 

He found his friend sitting over the fire, 
with his pipe, and at all events out of danger. 
" It had not been anything very serious, but 
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he felt himself quite unequal to work. How 
had it gone ? " Gervase told him. " I 
knew it ! " said Bartlett, grasping his hand, 
" Bravo, young 'un. You're all right now ! " 
. From that time Gervase had plenty of 
work to do, and attorneys found it necessary 
to add another cipher on the right-hiand side 
of the pounds figures in the fee they en- 
dorsed his briefs with. For the case was an 
important one. You will see it in the Re- 
ports ; but I forget in which volume or at 
what page, and have not the books by me. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE TEAMP. 



TT was a gusty night in November. It 
-*- would have been a foggy night but for 
the wind which scattered the fog. But it 
was a dull night, with ghastly halos around 
the street lamps, and a mist on the shop 
windows. 

On nights Hke these collisions in the 
streets are as common as if they were the 
high-seas, and as if there were a regular code 
of rules to be adopted when two objects seem 
likely to run foul of each other. 

People on such nights keep close to the 
wall and shave corners. Besides, they go ^ '^ 
along, as a rule, with their heads bent down ; 
for if there be such a thing as one universal 
point of agreement for all mankind, it is the 
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belief that the human biped never appears 
to such absurd disadvantage as when he is 
running after his hat. 

Now when two people, with their heads 
well down, and both of them hugging the 
waU, advance in opposite directions, they 
must inevitably come into contact with more 
or less severity according to the speed at 
which they are travelling. If each were " to 
port his helm " — ^which to a landsman ap- 
pears to be the most certain method for pro- 
ducing colUsions at sea — they could not be 
more certain of butting at each other. 

On this particular gusty night, and in 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, — ^which was par- 
ticularly gusty on this particular night, 
owing to the wind coming up the river in 
full force, — ^there might have been seen two 
foot-passengers converging for a crash with 
the most fatal certainty. 

One is a stout, elderly man. He has a 
bundle of papers under his arm, and an 
imibrella in his hand. His coat is buttoned 
up closely around his throat, and his hat is 
pressed down firmly over his eyes. He is 
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very deep in thought. To judge from the 
form of the papers he carries and the tape 
which binds them, he is a lawyer. He 
hurries along with quick, nervous steps, and 
a little fidgety jerk of his unencumbered 
hand. 

The other man is a younger man. His 
clothes have been good ones, but have seen 
their best days long since. He carries a basket 
of tools over his shoulder. His cap is thrust 
well forward over his eyes, and a red com- 
forter is tied round the lower part of his 
face. He creeps along under shadow of the 
wall, as if to keep out of the glare of the gas. 
At his he^ls foUows a dog — not the sort of 
dog that you see, as a rule, trotting behmd 
a workman. He's of no particular breeds 
and would seem to have no special aptitude 
for killing rats, or fighting members of his 
own species. The one quahty he appears to 
possess is attachment to his master ; for as 
he patters along close to his heels, he casts 
up a look now and then at his master's back, 
and wags his tail. A dog, and an affec- 
tionate dog, is the only creature that would 
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thus waste tokens of attacliinent. A poor, 
rough, muddy cur enough, but very fond of 
his master-^— that's the animal ! 

And now his master and the legal gentle- 
man come up against each other with a 
crash. Each staggers back and stares. 

** Beg pardon," says the workman. 

**Eh — ^beg pardon. Look where you're 
CO — ^but what ? Eh ! why it must be " 

And the old gentleman stretches out his 
hand as if to catch hold of the other ; but 
the other has given one terrified look of re- 
cognition at him, and is off. 

Away up the street towards the bridge he 
hurries, with the muddy cur galloping after 
him. 

" Stop ! Here ! Hi ! — I want you ! " cries 
the old man. 

But the fugitive only quickens his pace. 

" Stop ! stop ! " shouts the other, as he 
turns and gives chase. But the artisan is too 
fast for him ; and the old man, losing breath 
and slackening speed, changes the cry to 
" Stop him ! " 

But that only lends to the other's flight ad- 
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ditional wings. Over the bridge he goes at 
racing speed now, with the terrified mongrel 
scurrying at his heels. 

" Stop him ! " The cry is taken up, and 
one or two turn and join in the pursuit. One 
indeed makes a grab at him as he rushes by ; 
but the fugitive swerves, and his assailant 
gets nothing for his pains but a passing snap 
jfrom the dog. 

Once over the bridge he is safe. He 
plunges into a bye-street and down a court, 
and is lost. 

The crowd, who have joined the pursuit 
from the instinctive passion for a hunt, sur- 
round the old gentleman, who comes up 
panting, and ask him what is the matter- 
He says that the fugitive attempted to snatch 
his watch ; and so the crowd separates, being 
satisfied it is only a case of pocket-picking. 

Now we know that the old gentleman has 
told an untruth. He is quite aware of that 
fact himself, and let us hope he repents of it, 
for he says to himself, as he once more crosses, 
the bridge, " Tut, tut, tut. What a pity — 
what a pity ! " 
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Meanwliile the fiigitive does not slacken 
speed until lie has got far beyond the noise 
of his pursuers. He whistles his dog, and 
falls into a long swinging stride that takes 
him over the ground pretty quickly. 

He turns his face southward now, and be- 
fore long is trudging on the Dover Road. 

The old gentleman, as he returns over the 
bridge, finds a policeman in charge of a bas- 
ket of tools. It is the one that the fugitive 
had carried, but which he had flung down in 
his flight. The old gentleman repeats his 
story about the attempt to rob ; but I don't 
think it altogether imposes on the constable, 
for he says a chap with a basket of tools Uke 
that "had no call" to attempt robbery with 
violence. The old gentleman looks at the 
tools, and sees "C. L." branded on the 
handles. 

" Humph ! " he says to himself, as he goes 
on ; " not his initials. Odd, eh ? Odd, isn't 
it ? But it was my man, Til take my affi- 
davit." 

^ ^ ^ * 

"Merciful Heaven! Shall I never know 
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what it is to be free from terror ? Shall I 
never know what untroubled sleep is ? " 

The speaker is sitting in the parlour of a 
little alehouse on the Dover Road. He looks 
weary, and his clothes and shoes bear marks 
of travel — and of travel in nasty weather. 

*^ I suppose I deserve it all. Am I not a 
thief?"— he shudders at the word, but, in 
self-torture, repeats it — " a thief ! And yet 
I could not help — I could not help it. What 
else could I do ? Good God ! what cruel, 
hard work it is to get a living ! hard enough 
at any time, but trebly hard, situated as I am, 
and with this terror hanging over me. A 
dog's life, Rough — a dog's Ufe ! Why, yours 
is a happy one compared with mine." 

The muddy cur pricks his ears at the men- 
tion of his name, and raises a Uttle altar to 
Gratitude in the shape of a small heap of 
sawdust, brushed up by the wagging of his 
stump tail. 

" Poor Rough ! You're a faithftil old chap 
— ^my one friend. We can sympathise, can't 
we ? for you were being hunted down with a 
tin kettle to your tail when 1 caught you 
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and set you free. You had been so little 
used to kindness^ though, that you did not 
appreciate my attentions, and bit me. But 
you're sorry for it, I'm sure, now." 

The whisking of the tail stopped, and the 
head drooped ; for Rough was no fool, and 
could gather the meaning of words like " bit 
me " and " sorry for it," though his educa- 
tion had been greatly neglected on all points, 
but in English especially. 

"There — don't be down about it. Good 
boy ! Good Rough ! " The poor cur re- 
covered his spirits in a moment — -jumped up, 
put his fore paws on his master's knee, took a 
rapid lick at his nearest hand, dropped down, 
took a single waltz-turn, expressive of ecstasy, 
and gave a little half-bark, half-yelp, of joy. 

At this moment the door opened suddenly. 
The man started to his feet. But it was only 
the potboy, who brought in the paper and 
flung it on the table. 

There were voices in the outer bar, and it 
was possible some one might come into the 
parlour ; so the fugitive — for such he was, as 
a keen eye could detect at a glance — took up 
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the paper. It would form a capital shield 
against inquisitive glances. 

He seated himself at the window with his 
back to the light — another precaution, though 
the dull day was quite excuse enough for 
such a choice of a seat by one who was sup- 
posed to be reading the paper. 

Somehow it happens that if one takes up 
a paper without the most remote intention 
of glancing at it, one is sure in the end to 
find that the attraction which type possesses 
for the human eye has brought one at last 
to a perusal. 

The fiigitive skimmed over the columns 
without reading them — ^at least without any 
mental impression from them, untUhe caught 
sight of an advertisement — 

"Bridge Street, Blackfriars. — If the person 
who ran up against his old employer in the above 
street last evening wiU communicate with him, he 
wiU hear of something to his advantage." 

When he had read it, he smiled. 

*^My dear sir, you were always a little 
eccentric, not to say silly, but I should 
hardly have fancied you would be idiotic 
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enough to think such a very transparent bait 
would lead me into the trap. No, no. Not 
to be caught — not to be caught, Mr. 
Mossett.'' 

Then he fell musing of the past, and gave 
a long sigh. 

" Ah, dear, dear. What a weary world it 
is to a man who is irretrievably lost, beaten 
down, like me ! — an outcast, a felon, whom 
they try to trap as they would a rat." 

The thought of the pursuit came on him 
with ftill force — ho broke into a cold sweat, 
and sprang to his feet. 

" I must be going — I must get away out 
of this. Rough, old boy, come along — 
they're after us, my lad.'' 

He paid for the beer and bread and cheese 
on which he had broken his fast, and set out 
again. 

He belonged to the confraternity of tramps 
now. A couple of 'days ago he was a poor 
working man. Now he was a tramp — the 
brand of the tramp was on him. The weary 
slouch, the long, low step, with the foot 
scarce raised an inch from the ground, were 
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the unmistakable signs of the craft. The 
other tramps along the road hailed him as a 
free and accepted tramp. 

He fell in with companions in this way. 
It was a relief to have some one to talk to, 
and it shortened the journey to have some 
one to walk by. So long as he got this he 
was not particular what company he kept. 

In this way he became acquainted with a 
rough customer, who was, in fact, a burglar 
by profession. Some exploits in the suburbs 
of London having attracted too much atten- 
tion to him, he modestly made up his mind 
to retire for a time into the provinces, on 
what might be hteraUy called a " starring " 
engagement, for his modvs operandi was the 
removal of a pane of glass — ^technically 
known as " starring the glaze.'* 

He soon found out that our fugitive was 
acquainted with prison life and prison slang, 
so he coolly proposed that they should try 
a partnership. But this offer was declined, 
though not with an offensive affectation of 
honesty. 

As they approached Dover, the pair were 
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stopped by a policeman, who did not seem 
satisfied with their appearance. The burglar 
gave so good an account of himself, however, 
as a glazier, going down to join his brother, 
who had set up in business in Dover, that he 
was allowed to pass on. 

The fugitive's account was less satis- 
factory — or rather he showed such evident 
tremor that the acute and intelligent officer 
guessed there was something wrong about 
him. He questioned him closely, and " took 
his likeness " with scrupulous care ; but not 
being able to fix him with any charge in 
particular, he was compelled, finally, to let 
him proceed. 

The fugitive made no effort to overtake 
his bm*glar fi:dend. He had wished to avoid 
him, in fact, ever since he learned his pro- 
fession, but was more than ever anxious 
now, because the scamp had told the ques- 
tioning poHceman that he knew nothing 
about his companion, and "was glad that 
he hadn't lost his diamond, which was all 
his stock-in-trade." 

When he reached Dover, he sought em- 
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ployment, but could get none. People 
would not take on a tramp, and lie was 
sent about his business without much pity. 

What was to be done ? After all, with all 
its dangers, London was the only place 
where he could pick up a living. He would 
return. If he was taken, he could not help 
it — ^better that than starve. 

So he turned his back upon Dover, and 
set out, hungry and footsore, on his way to 
London. 

That night. Rough and his master found 
shelter with a worthy couple who occupied a 
little house-cart, and were basket-makers 
and chair-menders by trade. A kindly pair 
were John Marks and his wife, and kindly 
did they treat our weary friend. It was 
lucky for him that he had found them ; for 
he lay for two days in their cart in a fever, 
tmd but for their tending would have died. 

When he was well again, and suflBciently 
strong to resume his journey, he took leave 
•of his benefactors. 

" Look'ee here," said honest John, as they 
parted, " Me and the missus couldn't help 
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hearing a deal of yoiir talk while you lay 
there crazy. But we won*t breathe a word 
about it — all on us has oiir misfortuns. 
But what me and the missus wished to say 
to you — ^and we talked it over last night — 
was this here. When a cove has a wife, 
they ought to stick by one another, in 
trouble an' out o' trouble. You take our 
advice, and go back to your wife, and where 
you go, let she go. Goodbye !'' 

" My wife ! " said the fugitive to himself, 
as he strode on alone. " My wife ! Poor 
girl, I wonder where she is ! They parted 
me from her, honest John — the better for 
her, the better for her ! For what has hap- 
pened since would nigh break her heart if 
she knew it." 

The tears came unbidden at the thought. 
He felt for his handkerchief to dry them. 

" I must have lost it in the cart," he 
muttered. " When a fellow's as hard up as 
I am, he seems bound to lose things he can't 
spare." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE COUNTESS MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

MARK lane's chateau at Vieuxville 
was no longer the grey half ruin it 
had once been. Nor was Vieuxville the 
quiet spot it used to be. The lady of the 
chateau had changed all that. 

A retired romantic place had the old 
chateau been in the days when the English- 
man first came to live there. It had been 
untenanted for many years before that. Its 
owner, General Laporte, of the Grande 
Armee^ had leffc it in charge of all that re- 
mained of Corporal Jean Baptiste Grignon, 
after the retreat from Moscow, — and had 
followed his Emperor into exile. 

General Laporte had shouldered a musket 
himself as a lad. Every French soldier, it 
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is said, carries a marshal's bdtoii in his knap- 
sack. In the days of Napoleon the Great 
there were fewer articles packed on the top 
of it, so that Private A or B had less diffi- 
culty in getting at it than usual. " The sun 
of Austerlitz," which did so much duty in 
the Emperor's bulletins, gUttered bright on 
the epaulets of Captain Laporte. And so 
that gallant soldier pushed his way up the 
ladder of fortune as boldly as if he had been 
scaling a fortress ; and he was very near the 
top roimd when Disaster flung down ladder 
and all upon the great leader of the assault 
and his brave followers. The red gleam of 
burning Moscow — ^not described in Napo- 
leon's bulletins with the same picturesque- 
ness as the sun of Austerlitz above alluded 
to — gUttered on the epaulets of General 
Laporte. You of course picture to yourself 
the General, in ftdl imiform, standing with 
the brilliant staff which surrounded the 
Emperor, and gazing upon the forious pro- 
gross of the flames as they swept from 
street to street before the wind, and leapt 
with a fierce hunger from spire to spire of 
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the devoted Kremlin. But the picture is 
not exactly correct in some of the minor 
details. You would be nearer the mark if 
you portrayed in your mind a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a silk pocket-handkerchief 
tied nightcap fashion round his head, and 
surmounted by a cocked hat and plumes — 
with his trousers and boots on, it is true, 
but with his coat, sword, sword-belt, and 
scarf bundled hastily together under his 
arm. For the house in which the General 
slept was one of the first that was set on 
fire, and he would have perished in the 
flames but for the devotion and bravery of a 
private soldier in his old regiment — Jean 
Baptiste Grignon — who forced his way 
through the flames to his officer's chamber, 
to find him in a deep sleep which the stu- 
pefying eflTects of the smoke would no doubt 
have deepened with fatal effects. So Jean 
Baptiste roused the General, who hastily 
tumbled into a part of his clothes, snatched 
up the rest, and made his escape from the 
blazing mansion not a minute too soon. 
Jean Baptiste was made a corporal for 
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this act of bravery, and he and the General 
were fast fiiends ever after ; for in those days 
a friendship between an oflGlcer and a private 
was no rarity, and it was not considered an 
impropriety, for all had served in the ranks. 
Promotion was not the only return the 
General made to Jean Baptiste. Corporal 
<jrignon would have remained in the snows 
of Eussia but for his friend. For when 
the disastrous retreat commenced, the two 
were separated for a time, the General 
having command of one of the rear-divisions, 
while the Corporal's regiment formed part of 
a brigade in the main body. The regiment 
suffered severely from cold and Cossacks, 
and Jean Baptiste fell out to die by the 
roadside, his right hand frostbitten, his 
right foot minus all its toes, and with a 
gaping lance-wound in Ms shoulder. His 
comrades propped him up against a dead 
horse, wrapped him in what great coats 
they could spare, and then shook hands with 
him ; and on that rude death-bed, doubtless, 
would he have breathed his last, had not 
General Laporte passed that way some hours 
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later. A life for a life was the General's 
motto, so lie placed his old friend on a spare 
horse, had his hurts looked to by a surgeon, 
and tended and nursed him amid all the 
hurry and all the horror of the retreat. Of 
course, Jean Baptiste's fighting days were 
over now, so the General sent him down to 
his chateau in Normandy, an estate which 
he had purchased some years before, when 
there seemed a chance of peace. 

When the Emperor went to Elba, Laporte 
retired to his estate at VieuxviUe, and 
waited. And by-and-by, when the woods 
about the chateau were perfiimed with the 
odours of the first violets of the year, what 
he waited for arrived — ^the news that the 
Emperor had left Elba — had landed in 
France — ^was marching on Paris. Goodbye 
to Vieuxville then — goodbye to the chateau, 
and goodbye to Jean Baptiste! General 
Laporte's place was beside the Emperor. 
He was not long in taking it. and once 
more saw the eagles flap their wings over 
the battle-field. At Waterloo our friend had 
two horses killed under him, and hobbled 
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from the disastrous engagement with a bullet 
wound in his ankle. He followed his Em- 
peror into exile, and . never returned to 
Prance. After Napoleon's death he settled 
at the Cape, and Jean Baptiste became 
practically the owner of the estate at Vieux- 
ville, for the General wrote that he was to 
have charge of it as long as he lived. So 
the old boy hobbled about there, and lived 
upon the rabbits he trapped, and the soup 
he made with the vegetables that he grew. 
How it was that the estate escaped confis- 
cation I don't know, but it was right it 
should, since Laporte had sworn allegiance' 
to no monarch but Napoleon the First, and 
therefore was not guilty of treason, as some 
of his compeers were. 

On the General's death, his nearest repre- 
sentative was a small barber, who cared more 
for money than land, and readily sold the 
estate to Mark Lane. The General lived to 
a great age, I should tell you, and Jean Bap- 
tiste outlived him by some years, subsisting 
on a small pension allowed him by Mark, on 
hearing his story. 

D 2 
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The chateau, then, when it first came into 
the hands of its Enghsh owner, was in a 
dilapidated condition, and he had not cared 
to do more than repair a portion of it for his 
own residence. But now the Countess in- 
sisted on doing it all up in the grandest style, 
and he was too fond of her to resist. He 
used to say, when Joanna protested at the 
lavish expenditure, that his wife had been 
accustomed as a countess to a splendid style 
of living, and she should not be debarred 
from anything he could afford. 

The old mansion was fitted up in a gor- 
geous manner, and the groimds were laid out 
in the most picturesque way possible. And 
when this was all done, of course it became 
necessary that people should see how fine 
everything was, and accordingly there were 
receptions and soirSes and fStes champStres 
and water parties without end. The whole 
town of Vieuxville was at the little woman's 
feet. They were not aristocratic these Vieux- 
viilers, but they would do as subjects and 
worshippers for lack of better; and when 
she needed more pleasant company — a refined 
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society such as she had moved amidst in 
former days — she could always go to Paris 
for a time. 

It was during a visit to Paris that the im- 
perious little lady fell in with an old friend, 
to whom she was extravagantly civil, but 
whom she did not feel delighted to see, as 
any one less blind than Mark would have 
observed with half an eye. 

Monsieur de Biviere was a man somewhat 
younger than Madame, somewhat younger 
than her brother, the amiable R^n^, who, by 
the way, appeared as little pleased as his 
sister at meeting with their old and valued 
friend, Auguste de Riviere. I should men- 
tion that on one side — ^that of the charming 
brother and sister — the meeting was purely 
accidental. On the other it was not so much 
the result of chance. Monsieur de Riviere 
was at the theatre one evening, when he ob- 
served the Countess. He watched her very 
narrowly, avoiding her glance, however, when 
she happened to look in his direction. The 
theatre over, he waited outside, and followed 
her and her husband home. Having thus 
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ascertained their address, he employed a com- 
missionaire to discover what he could about 
them, and in a short time was in possession 
of the history of their marriage. The com- 
missionaire had questioned Madame' s maid, 
who, of course, was only too delighted to 
supply the information, for two considera- 
tions-first, a soKd consideration in money 
down ; and second, to assist in a love-affair, 
which she at once guessed was the object 
of the inquiry. This second consideration 
was, I must admit, somewhat akin to the 
first; for beyond the pleasure a soubrette 
always takes in these clandestine affaires 
de coeur for their own sakes, there was the 
knowledge that they bring in occasional 
tribute. 

"Monsieur is English, then, as I thought ?" 
said De Eiviere. 

" Yes, Monsieur is English, but estabUshed 
in France, with an estate of his own. 

" In what part of France ? " 

" In Normandy, near Vieuxville." 

" Monsieur is rich ? " 

"As a milord! " 
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" That is good. How long have they been 
married ? " 

" A few years — ^not long." 

" Madame is attached to her husband ? " 

"It is believed so; for Monsieur has no 
rival.'' 

"Have I not? Who is, then, the dark 
gentleman who was in the box ? " 

" Madame's brother." 

" Indeed ! " says Monsieur de Riviere, with 
an air of surprise, as if the fact of a lady's 
possessing a brother were so out-of-the-way 
a proceeding. 

" Yes, monsieur. An ex-lieutenant." 

" Madame has been married before ? " 

" Certainly, monsieur. Her former hus- 
band was the Count di Miancourt." 

" A countess ! " says M. de Riviere ; and 
again he adds, " Indeed ! " with an air of 
surprise, as if a lady's possessing a title were 
so out-of-the-way a matter. Having at last 
procured all the information the cornmission'' 
aire has to impart, De Riviere dismisses that 
intelligent person with a fiill satisfaction of his 
demands, and a little pour bovre thrown in. 
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M. de Riviere was lucky at play last night, 
so lie can be generous. But there are times 
when he and Fortune are not altogether on 
good terms. Still when a man is as fond 
of play as this gentleman is, he and that 
fickle creature cannot be expected to go 
through life without an occasional dif- 
ference. One might as well expect two 
married people to live without having a 
tiflF now and then. 

Among other things which he has learned 
of the commissionaire is the knowledge that 
Monsieur Lane and his wife are to be at the 
theatre again the next night. The Countess 
was a devoted admirer of the drama, and 
was never happier than when laughing — or 
for that matter crying; it did not matter 
which, either was a sensation— over an in- 
teresting play. Mark was not so enthu- 
siastic. His French was not so good that 
he could understand the dialogue, and the 
plots were not so intelligible that any one 
could understand them. As for R^nd, he 
did not enjoy the play as much as his sister. 
But still it amused him, and that was as 
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much as he could expect of anything besides- 
biUiards and ecarte. 

The next night in the theatre they en- 
counter M. de Riviere. The little "vroman 
turns deadly pale. She shakes hands with 
him, and gives him a meaning look — almost 
an imploring look,— and her tongue runs as^ 
if she were bent on stopping him from 
speaking. 

" Ah, Monsieur de Riviere ! An old 
friend, so welcome! Charmed beyond 
measure! This is my husband, M. de 
Riviere. Monsieur de Riviere, mon cher 
Marc ; and where have you been this age ? 
You remember my brother Rdn6?" — and 
there's the ghost of a stress upon brother, 
but she talks so fast, Mark cannot under- 
stand a word she says — "R^n6, you must 
recall M. de Riviere, an old fidend of *my 
late,' the lamented Count de Miancourt. 
So charmed, I am sure." 

In this brief speech, you see, she has given 
M. de Riviere all the information which he* 
was at such pains to learn from the com^ 
missioniare. He smiled, but seemed com- 
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pletely satisfied. "Might he call on 
Madame ? " 

Madame would be only too delighted. 

"Was Madame a resident of Paris?" 

No, she was merely on a visit. 

"Madame lives in the country, per- 
haps ? " 

" Exactly so ! " 

" May one ask in what part ? " 

"In Normandy." 

" Ah, dehcious country 1 at least, in some 
parts. What particular district may have 
the happiness of possessing so charming a 
resided?" 

" VieuxviUe." 

"Indeed, Vieuxville! How odd, and he 
was thinking of coming down there in the 
spring. He should do himself the honour 
of calling." 

Madame says again she shall be only too 
dehghted; but her countenance is not in- 
dicative of such an excess of transport as 
to suggest any danger of her going mad 
with joy. 

If you examine this conversation and the 
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incidents of the meeting, you will, I think, 
perceive that M. de Riviere was almost a 
match for the Countess, clever as she was. 

You will admire the tact and rapidity 
with which she posted him up on all the 
necessary points connected with the time 
when he was supposed to have known her 
first. She told him her former husband's 
name, reminded him R6n6 was her brother, 
and revealed that she was married a second 
time, all in a breath. 

On the other hand, he had, with perfect 
ease and not a shadow of impertinent cu- 
riosity, compelled her to add other infer- 
mation which she seemed less desirous of 
imparting. He had obliged her to teU him 
where she lived, and not only that — ^but to 
invite him to visit her there. 

Having somehow discovered this, Mark 
Lane went yet further, and, in what he 
considered his best French, expressed a hope 
that M. de Eiviere would honour him by 
coming to stay a week or so at the chateau; 
"all old Mends of his wife were welcome 
there ! " 
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M. de Riviere would be most happy- A 
little conversation followed on general topics, 
and then he made his bow and left them. 
When he was gone, the Countess and R^n^ 
exchanged glances of dismay and disgust, 
and the latter mimibled something to him- 
self which began with a harsh hissing "s,'* 
and ended with a growling rattling "crrr^,'* 
and which I venture to fancy was not a 
blessing on his departed friend. 

M. de Riviere called the next day. Oddly 
enough, Mark had b'een despatched on an 
errand by his wife, so that when the visitor 
called at the hotel he found only the lady 
and her brother there. He did not seem 
surprised, however. 

What occurred at the interview I am not 
at liberty to mention ; but I may state that 
it was a very stormy one, that de Riviere 
called the Countess " Amflie,'* and spoke of 
her brother as "this miscreant R^n6.'' 

Before they parted, however, a better 
understanding was estabhshed, and peace 
was, at all events outwardly, restored. De 
Riviere was to accept Mark's invitation, and 
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in the meantime might call on his old friends 
•whenever he Uked. Then having been once 
more coached up as to what he knew of the 
Countess and her brother formerly, he took 
his leave. 

M. de Riviere was in funds that evening 
when he visited the shrine of Fortune ! 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

HOW ONE WHO. WENT TO LOSE A LIFE CAME 

TO SAVE ONE. 

ll/B left the fugitive on his road back to 

^ ^ London. We find him again, seated 

by the Thames on a pile of timber, close 

by a little wharf on the southern shore of the 

river. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell you who he 
is. You have seen what initials they were 
that were branded on the tools he flung 
away on Blackfriars Bridge ; and you wiU 
probably have concluded that his name is 
Charles Lewis. 

He had had a weary trudge of it back to 
London. His little store of money was 
exhausted; he had even sold some of his 
clothes to get food. Now there was nothing 
before him but starvation and beggary. 
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When a man is being hunted down as this 
man is, you can scarcely wonder if he be- 
comes mad. He had come to the river-side 
this night with an idea of suicide. 

It was a bleak night. The wind swept 
over the black bosom of the river with a low 
booming sound like that of distant signal- 
gims. Stray gusts, entangled among rig- 
ging, or losing their way round sharp cor- 
ners, shrieked angrily enough, as they 
whistled at keyholes and shutters to let 
people indoors know what sort of a night 
it was. But the main body of the blast, 
coming straight across from the Essex 
Marshes, kept up a subdued bellow like 
some great hound that wants to get at you 
and rend you, but can only bay at the end of 
his chain. 

The long, wavering reflections of lamps 
and red-lit windows danced and swerved as 
the black flood heaved under the blast. Ships 
rolled heavily at anchor; and the grimy 
tugs, coming up with the tide, seemed to 
puff* and blow as though the wind made it 
difficult for them to keep their legs, just as 
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you see short-winded, stout old gentlemen 
battle with the breeze when it swoops on 
them suddenly round a comer. Just as they 
" keep step without making ground " — 
tramping on a sort of gusty treadmill — so did 
the tugs work their sturdy paddles without 
apparently making any way, even though the 
tide was with them. 

A very little thing is enough to influence 
a man's mind when once it is unhinged. 
Charles Lewis, I have said, came down to 
the river-side to drown himself. But when 
he found the tide was running up, he hesi- 
tated. Do you wonder why? I don't think 
you will wonder when I tell you the reason. 

To have flung himself into the inky waters 
as they flowed away under the cloud of night 
to the mysterious sea, would have been, as it 
were, to find oblivion. There was a sense 
of annihilation which tempted that weary 
and much-buffeted soul of his. But to be 
swept up into the heart of busy London — to 
be carried among the crowded ships in the 
Pool, through the bridges, and then be cast 
ashore where in a short time so many 
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curious eyes would be gazing at him — this 
did not seem to promise the refuge, the re* 
pose he sought. 

Moreover, there was within him the in- 
stinct bred of pursuit — the desire to go 
away and die somewhere out of sight. Ani- 
mals that are frequently hunted acquire the 
habit ; and the poor, the very poor, who are 
the objects of pursuit to various folk — ^police- 
men, pietists, philanthropists, and parish 
officers — have caught the trick, too. Their 
habit of crawling away to die in all sorts of 
secret nooks and comers is the first great 
difficulty in the way of any scheme for aiding 
the destitute. 

This feeling was strong in Lewis's mind 
just now. He wished to hide his miserable 
fete. He would fain deprive his hunters of 
the small satisfaction of taking his poor car- 
case into custody. Had the tide been at the 
ebb, I verily believe he would have flung 
himself in, and then there would have been 
an end of one of my characters. He would 
have gladly sought release for his wretched 
soul and concealment for his weary body in 
n. E 
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the dark waves, if they had only seemed 
about to bear him to the oblivion of ocean — 
not to the bustle of London, to be the object 
of a hundred prying eyes, the subject of an 
inquest, the topic of a paragraph in the 
papers. 

This fancy, though I am indebted to it for 
preserving one of my characters for some 
other vicissitudes which may interest you — 
this fancy, I repeat, was an erroneous one. 
The chances were his corpse would have 
been washed ashore at Greenwich, or at 
Erith, or along the Woolwich Marshes ; and 
then the inevitable coroner and his intelh- 
gent jury would have made prey of it — ^the 
staring eyes would have devoured it ; and so 
would the penny-a-liner in another sense, for 
he would have earned a meal by it. It is an 
ascertained fact, you see, that objects held 
in suspension in the Thames seldom reach 
the sea. Owing to the turns of the tides, 
they are washed backwards and forwards, 
oscillating between London Bridge and the 
Nore — one reason, and a potent one, why the 
river should not be made a sewer. 
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The place where Lewis was sitting was a 
little landing-place at the end of a lane lead- 
ing down to the water's edge. A timber- 
yard lay on one side, and a Uttle wharf on 
the other. 

Some of the timber belonging to the yard 
had been hauled ashore here, to be placed on 
waggons. Two or three baulks were half 
afloat again with the rise of the tide ; some 
were aground, out of reach of the waters. 
It was on one of these that Lewis seated 
himself, and fell into a long meditation, 
gazing moodily over the gloomy river. 

He was waiting for the turn of the tide ! 

" So best — ^best to have done with it all, 
for ever. Heaven forgive me 1 I've no 
other way. I've not a fiiend in the world." 

But at this moment a cold nose was laid 
in his hand. It was poor, forgotten, neg- 
lected Rough, who thus reminded his master 
that fidehty and aflFection had not altogether 
abandoned him. 

" Poor boy ! Who'll take care of you, 
I wonder? But there — a dog can always 
pick up a living somehow, and a man can't. 

E 2 
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Besides, if they pelt and ill-use you at times, 
Rough, they won't deUberately hunt you 
down as they have me ! No, old fellow, 
we must part; and you're the only thing 
I have to leave — a better legacy, too, than 
the world, to which I bequeath you, de- 
serves 1 " 

Rough gave a little whimper, as if he 
understood what his master said. He 
jumped up, with his forepaws on his master's 
knee, and scratched his arm. Then he dropt 
down and made a move up the lane, as if 
to invite his master to walk that way — ^to 
come away from that dismal river-side. It 
might have been chance, or it might have 
been that the poor brute was cold, and 
instinct told him it would be warmer under 
shelter away from the bleak open space of 
water. 

" No, Rough, old boy — ^I'm not going that 
way again. My road lies there!" 

He pointed to the water. 

Rough came and sat down at his feet 
again patiently, possibly calculating in- 
wardly whether, if his master jumped in, 
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he should bo able to pull him out again : 
I don't know — dogs do think of very odd 
things. 

Still the tide was running up. By this 
time it was pitch-dark, for the wind had 
brought up a great bank of sullen cloud, 
that completely blotted out the sky, the 
moon, and the stars. Only a gleaming light 
moving over the water, or the red mouth of 
a funnel, told where some vessel or tug was 
going up with the tide. Sounds of tackle 
running in blocks, the rattle of chains, and 
an occasional cry came over the dark bosom 
of the waters from the passing ships. 

The booming of the wind had died away, 
but the stray gusts would raise their shrill 
voices, and come whooping round comers 
like troops of imps let out of the nether- 
most school for devils, and bent upon en- 
joying a holiday. 

Even these sounds died out presently, and 
there was nothing to be heard but the lap- 
ping of the water along the wharf, or the dull 
thud of the timbers as they drifted against 
each other. 



> 
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The tide was on the turn. 

The tide was on the turn, and Lewis's Kfe 
was hardly worth an hour's purchase. 

But when the balance is nicely adjusted, 
the weight of a feather sends down the 
scale. 

Just as he was collecting his thoughts to 
take a last farewell of the world. Rough 
started up with a subdued growl. 

There was some one about. Lewis lis- 
tened. He would wait till the coast was 
clear. 

The sound of a clock striking eleven came 
over the water. Then one after another all 
the church towers in London took up the 
chime. 

Then came the sound of a door open- 
ing. 

" Good-night, gran'ther. Don't stir. I 
know my way, and you needn't come out 
in the cold. Good-night." 

It was a woman's voice. A man's voice 
replied, but Lewis could not catch the words, 
for the speaker was evidently within the 
house, the door of which was closed the next 
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minute, and then came the clatter of clogs 
on pavement. 

It wsiS in the little w^harf. Presently there 
came the gleam of a lantern, and then he 
saw a w^oman — or rather a girl — approach 
the edge of the water. She held the lantern 
out over the water, peering about her a 
moment or two.^ Lewis saw that there were 
timbers moored alongside the wharf, and he 
could dimly discern beyond them a barge. 

Cautiously stepping down from the wharf, 
the young woman began to pick her way 
carefully over the floating baulks. 

Before she had got half-way, however, she 
gave a httle cry, and let fall the lantern. 
One of the floating timbers had turned over, 
and she had nearly missed her footing. Be- 
fore she could recover it, the movement of 
the turning baulk had stirred the others — 
they parted, and in a second she was strug- 
gling in the water. 

She gave another cry — ^louder this time — 

and tried to cHng to the floating wood ; but 

it was slimy, and her hold sUpped. The tide 
had turned now, and was running down 
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fast. It sucked her tinder the baulks, and 
her last cry was choked by the waters as 
she disappeared. 

Although he was no swimmer, Lewis did 
not hesitate a moment. He sprang on the 
timbers nearest the wharf, scrambled to the 
floating platform, caught sight of some dark 
object rising just beyond them, and, giving a 
shout for help, leapt towards it. 

He was fortunate enough to grasp the poor 
girl by her shawl. She clung to him with 
the frenzy of the drowning, and for a time 
it seemed as if both must perish. 

At this moment, however. Rough's ser- 
vices came into play. When his master ran 
over the timbers, he had followed him, tum- 
bled into the water, scrambled out on the 
wharf, and was now running along and 
barking alongside his master. 

Two or three figures scrambled out of the 
barge, and another came hobbling along hur- 
riedly from the Uttle wooden cabin by the 
wharf gates. But for Rough's barking they 
might have been at a loss what to do ; but 
directed by it they came at once to the spot 
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where Lewis \^as trying to support himself 
and the girl. 

The new comers were amphibious. In a 
very short space of time they dragged the 
sinking couple ashore, and carried them up 
to the Uttle hut. 

Beyond the wetting, neither had suflTered 
much, for they had not been in the water 
long. 

In a quarter of an hour they were all sit- 
ting round a blazing fire in the hut, drinking 
hot rum and water. 

There was tlie old man, who came hob- 
bling fi:'om it when Lewis shouted. He, it 
proved, was the grandfather of the girl Lewis 
had saved. The men from the barge were 
her father and her two brothers. The old 
man was a cripple, having had his leg 
broken by some faUing timber in the yard. 
His son was owner of the barge, which he 
had been busy unloading, with his two lads, 
aU day. They were so tired they had turned 
in early, but Betty had stayed with her 
grandfather for an hour or so, chatting. 
Betty's mother was dead ; so she was 
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mistress and cook on board the barge, which 
was thus a regular family boat, with her 
father for captain, and her brothers for crew. 

How they contrived to squeeze into a 
circle round the Uttle stove in the hut was a 
puzzle, for the building was but a small one. 
However, they did contrive it, and a very 
jolly party they were, until the crew of the 
barge succumbing once more to drowsiness 
and the soothing effects of the grog, felt it 
necessary to turn in again. 

So they went on board the barge, taking 
the girl over with them in safety. 

Lewis and the old man were thus left alone 
together, with Rough couchant before the 
fire, intensely comfortable, and inwardly 
satisfied that he had saved the lives of his 
master and the young woman who had so 
considerately placed a welcome dish of scraps 
at his disposal. 

Feeling that the old man would probably 
expect him to retire, and having no home 
to retire to except the river, which had not 
improved on the brief acquaintance he had 
lately had with it, Lewis determined to ask 
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shelter for the night. So he put a bold face 
on it, said he was out of work, was penni- 
less and shelterless, and would be grateful 
for leave to curl himself up to sleep on the 
floor of the hut. 

"Looke'e here, my chap," said the old 
man, ** you saved our Betty's life, and dam 
me if you ain't a right to this here house. 
It's mine, and so it's yours — there ! And as 
for work, why I'm looking out for a handy 
chap, being lame myself — ^there's berths for 
two in the little back place there. Turn in 
and welcome, and we'll see if we can't per- 
wale on you to stop here, and take a share 
o' the work. There ! " 

How could Lewis express his thanks ? It 
was a new lease of life, and the place was 
so retired, too. It was the very thing he 
wanted. So he told the old man how thank- 
ful he was, and how glad he would be to 
take his offer. 

" But," he added — and not without a 
terrible inward tremor — " what about a 
character ? I don't know how I'm to get 
one." 
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" Character be hanged. If I want one, I'll 
go to our Betty. So now let's turn in, and 
I hope you'll be none the worse for your 
wetting." 

That night Charles Lewis and Rough slept 
as they had not slept for many a long night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MBS. BELLISHAM TAKES AX OPINION. 

TT7HEN Mrs. Bellisham and Mary re- 
* ^ turned to St. Maud's Cray, the latter 
took to her bed, and lay there for some time 
on the verge of death, or at all events of 
something that is almost as terrible. 

Day after day Dr. Bradshaw's dog-cart 
was standing outside the door of the cottage, 
and the whole village thus becoming aware 
of Miss Bellisham's indisposition, calls of 
condolence — and also, I fear, of curiosity — 
were of frequent occurrence. In a little 
place like St. Maud's Cray there is so very 
Uttle for any one to do, that everybody must 
attend to somebody else's business, in ad- 
dition to his or her own. Accordingly, the 
deepest interest was taken by all in Mary's- 
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illness, and many and slirewd, but utterly 
incorrect, were the theories propounded as 
to its cause. As for poor Dr. Bradshaw, the 
fierce cross-examination he had to undergo, 
whenever any of the inhabitants contrived 
to buttonhole him, was a thing to make an 
Old Bailey barrister weep with sheer envy. 
There 'was an extraordinary amount of in- 
disposition in St. Maud's Cray about this 
time. It was partly brought on by over- 
excited curiosity, and it was partly sham, I 
imagine. If a little finger ached in the 
village, "would Dr. Bradshaw be good 
enough to call next time he was passing ? " 
And he would call to find that there was not 
the sUghtest danger — ^not even a single 
alarming symptom, whereupon he would fall 
into a chat with the interesting invalid, and 
discover that the root of the evil was nothing 
more serious than a morbid desire to learn 
something about the BeUishams. 

Dr. Bradshaw, I have said, was a clever 
man. His cleverness was not merely con- 
fined to his profession. He was a man of 
the world, and he was too shrewd to put 
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himself in a false position. When \e was 
asked the cause of Mary's illness, he used 
quietly to give a diagnosis of it in such 
recondite professional phrases that his ques- 
tioners grew alarmed, and inwardly repented 
their rash inquiries. On the other hand, he 
prudently avoided Mrs. BeUisham's confi- 
dence. She was just the sort of woman that 
must talk when in trouble, and she was 
dying to relieve her overcharged spirit, by 
making the doctor her confidant. But the 
doctor evaded the trust. The case was a 
difl&cult one, he told her, and required all his 
care and study, which he should be the 
better able to devote to it if he were not 
burdened with any knowledge of private 
matters not coming within the range of his 
professional duties. 

" My dear madam," said he, " you must 
have observed that we medical men never 
attend members of our own famihes in cases 
of danger. The personal interest unnerves 
us — or, at least, we seem to think so. I 
would, therefore, really prefer to have no 
deeper interest than my professional anxiety 
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pressing upon me now. I can see at a 
glance that some severe nervous shock iias 
caused your daughter's illness. Best, perfect 
freedom from worry and anxiety, are the 
first requisites ; and unless she has them, I 
cannot disguise from you that there is cause 
to fear for her reason." 

"My poor child! But it is no wonder, 
Dr. Bradshaw, as you would say if you 
knew" 

" Precisely, madam," interrupted Brad- 
shaw, to guard against any revelation, " pre- 
cisely so. You must watch over her with 
great care, and, as much as possible, pre- 
serve her from any external harass or anxiety. 
As soon as her strength is a httle re-esta- 
blished we must send her away to the seaside 
again. This time we must try a more 
bracing climate than that of Southstone." 

With that the doctor took his leave. 

" Confound the woman ! " he muttered to 
himself as he mounted his dog-cart, " she 
wants to confide in me whether I like it or 
not. She's sure to unbosom herself to some 
female friend, who is sure to pass it on to 
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her dearest friend, and then it wiU go the 
round of the country side — ^and I should get 
the benefit of it from Mrs. B., who would 
doubtless credit me with the breach of confi- 
dence. No, Mrs. B., ma'am ! if your bosom is 
so terribly troubled with the secret, you had 
better go and dig a hole in the garden, like 
Midas' s barber, and whisper the story to 
Mother Earth. At any rate, I haven't got 
ass's ears, if Midas had ; and I don't intend 
to lend them to your story." Presently, as 
he trotted off on his rounds, he said in- 
ternally, " I wonder what the old lady has 
been doing, though. I can't help thinking 
she is worrying the poor girl to death. She 
was very ill when I ordered her off to South- 
stone, but she is infinitely worse now she 
has come back. Has Southstone lost its 
healing virtues? I think not; but with 
such a mother to keep her on the fret, I 
would not guarantee her health even if she 
were appointed chief waitress at the Fountain 
of Hygeia. Humph ! A diseased liver, or 
heart, or spleen, or any other organ in 
derangement is bad enough, but I'm afraid 

II. F 
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there's no drug in the Pharmacopoeia that 
will afford reUef when the attack is that of 
an irritating mother. Inflammation of the 
dnira mater, ^^ he added, after a pause, with a 
chuckle at his own mild professional joke. 

Buried in these reflections, the doctor 
rattled along on his rounds. Welcome in- 
deed was the sight of the tall dog-cart and 
the spanking roan wherever it passed, for it 
was a sort of assurance to aU who saw it 
.that the doctor was on the alert ; and that 
in case of sickness they might rely on seeing 
his trap drive up to the door without delay. 
The confidence in his skill was immense 
throughout the whole district. Dying eyes 
-were turned wistfully to his face for the 
dread sentence — ^wan cheeks flushed when 
his cheerful smile spoke of hope, — 

And when bis hand unbarred the shutter. 

The clammy lips of fever smUed 
The welcome that they could not utter ! 

Meantime Mrs. Bellisham, having watched 
his departing form until he turns the comer 
of the lane, makes her way to her daughter's 
sick room again. 
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As she enters it, and looks at the poor, 
pale, patient face on the pillow, she grows 
gentle again, and banishes the anger that 
had possessed her when she saw how re- 
solutely the doctor declined to listen to her 
confidences. 

Poor Mary was altered indeed now. The 
sickness that is a sickness of heart plays sad 
havoc with the features. Trouble sows more 
wrinkles than time, and grief is as potent a 
destroyer of beauty as smallpox. 

There is a glitter in Mary's eye that 
proves the wisdom of Dr. Bradshaw's in- 
sistance on rest and perfect fi:*eedom from 
anxiety. Her hair has been cut short, for 
its weight had been too much for the over- 
wrought brain. Her cheeks are sunken and 
hoUow, and the pale lips are parched with 
fever. As Mrs. Bellisham looks at her 
daughter, her heart sinks within her, for 
although there is much selfishness in her 
love for her, that love is not all selfishness, 
and the little spark of true aflfection glim- 
mers brightly enough, on occasion, in the 
dark. 

p 2 
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She is struck by the likeness Mary bears 
to her dead father. Such resemblances often 
show themselves in the young in sickness. 
When she was well, you would have traced 
no shadow of likeness in Mary, pretty, 
fragile, and tender, to plain, staunch, honest 
old Jack Bellisham, formerly of the Moon- 
diebagh Irregulars, late in the employ of 
Messrs. Cortex and M'Casky, wine mer- 
chants, of Marquis Street, St. James's. But 
now, as she lay wearied of life, and prema- 
turely aged by sickness and sorrow, you 
could see much in her face that was like the 
gallant old soldier. A submission to Heaven's 
will, a patient endurance of undeserved 
suffering, a resolution to perform duty in 
spite of anguish, — all these were present in 
the pale face, and they were the reflex of her 
father's high qualities. 

The most precious of metals goes through 
the hottest furnace, and the best wine is that 
which has passed through most fining : the 
baser metals would calcine, the inferior wine 
would sour, if they were submitted to the 
same agony of purification. So the fiercest 
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trials that can wring the heart only serve to 
annihilate natures that are not of the purest 
gold — of the richest vintage. The nobler 
dispositions come out of the furnace cleansed 
from dross — run from off the lees sparkling 
and clear. And Mary inherited from her 
father some of the finest and rarest qualities 
of which human nature is capable. The 
anguish of her trial lent her strength, and 
did much to correct the one weak point in 
her disposition. I have said she was like 
a tender plant which cannot rear its head 
unsupported, but must filing with (ielicate 
tendrils to some stronger growth. She had 
been rudely torn from the first support to 
which she had bound herself, and when she 
turned to her mother she found it was in 
vain to seek shelter with her. Of the third 
terrible repulse and avulsion of this fragile 
nature we have just been speaking a chapter 
or so back. 

Cast to the earth by the rude blast of ad- 
versity, she bowed her head, and struggled 
upward no more. She was not to climb 
sunward, so she humbly bowed to the 
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decree. And in her humility she found 
strength. She felt all the old longing to 
twine about some beloved object, to become 
part of its existence, to depend on the sup- 
port of its affection ; but the comfort was 
denied her. Love was not to be hers. She 
was devoted to a lifelong sorrow. So the 
ivy creeps over the cold tablets - of the dead, 
while the woodbine clambers up toward the 
sunshine, and with its hundred golden 
trumpets salutes the life-giving radiance 
.'with a burst of fragrance. 

Mrs. Bellisham found new difficulties in 
this change in her daughter's disposition. 
•As health returned, Mary seemed to move 
<apart from her. There was no longer any 
K>7 the helpless reliance, the fond clinging, 
-Vhich had given the mother so much power 
over her child formerly. 

Now, as Mrs. Bdlisham had more reason 
than ever at this time to sway her daughter 
to her will, you will at once guess she was 
by no means pleased to find that there was 
a sort of gulf between them. For Mrs. 
BelKsham, driven to desperation by Dr. 
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Bradshaw's indiflTerence, and her craving to 
make a revelation of her trouble to some 
one, had paid a visit to London as soon to 
Mary was well enough to be left with safety 
for a few hours in charge of the servants. 

Arrived in London, Mrs. BeUisham at 
once called on the lawyer who had the 
management of her pension. To him she 
told her story. He was not as surprised as 
she expected him to be, but, as he explained 
to her, in his profession a man becomes so 
accustomed to hear facts to which fiction 
can offer no parallel either for romance or 
for improbability, that he speedily learns 
surprise to be a sensation to which no 
sensible man of the world should consent to 
submit. 

He questioned her minutely, and took 
time to consider the matter. On one point, 
however, he assured her there was no ne- 
cessity to spend a moment's consideration. 
The marriage was not a marriage, so that 
practically Mary was free to marry again. 
This was pleasant news to Mrs. BeUisham, 
as pleasant as unexpected. This was the 
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second time, you will observe, that the 
capital with which she had tried to speculate 
in the marriage market had been snatched 
out of the fire when she had made up her 
mind it was irretrievably lost. 

FuU of her discovery, she returned to St. 
Mary's Cray, and took the earliest and most 
favourable opportunity of communicating the 
news to Mary. 

To her surprise, Mary received the in- 
formation as placidly as if it had not been ; 
for the mother, at all events, thought it was 
the reversal of a sentence worse than that 
of death. 

"Why, Mary, I was in hopes my news 
would be like a magic spell ; that it would 
bring fresh roses to your cheeks, and fresh 
hght to your eyes ! " 

Mary only sighed and shook her head. 

" Do you understand me, child ? You are 
free — ^free and unfettered as ever ! '' 

" It cannot be, mother. Such an evasion 
may be well enough in law, but my con- 
science refuses to acknowledge it. I cannot 
forget the vows I made at the altar.'' 
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" Why, the girl's mad ! Vows made to a 
common thief— a convict ! " 

" Yes," said Mary, with an irrepressible 
shudder. " Convict or no convict, I became 
his wife in the sight of Heaven — I swore it 
at God's altar, and the quibbles of human 
law cannot release me." 

"Oh I what shall I do?" moaned Mrs. 
Bellisham; for she saw that Mary was^ 
determined, resolved, beyond all possibility 
of submission to prayers, tears — aye, even 
threats. 

" What have I to do, mother ? Have not 
I to submit to a hard lot ?" 

" Obstinate girl, you choose to persist in 
what is madness. The marriage is illegal, I 
tell you." 

"My dear mother, I have obeyed you, 
hitherto, only too well. I do not mean to 
reproach you, but you compel me to remind 
you that it was your command which made 
me the wife of a convict. You cannot, 
therefore, question my obedience ; — daughter 
could not be more obedient than I have 
been. But my duty to God stands higher 
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than filial duty. I am that man's wife — 
wedded in God's church, and nothing but 
death can free me." 

" My dearest Mary — cruel girl that you 
are," sobbed Mrs. Bellisham, " why upbraid 
me with an error that arose from my wish 
for your welfare — an error so bitterly re- 
pented of. In mercy to me, avail yourself of 
the law of the land which frees you " ■ 

"I cannot. I must not." 

" You will still call yourself his wife ! " 

" I have no choice." 

" Beflect Mary. On Wednesday we leave 
for Scarborough, where Dr. Bradshaw has 
ordered me to take you. It is a matter of 
the gravest importance for you to decide 
whether you take up your residence there 
as Mary Bellisham, or as Mrs. Lewis — ^Lady 
Lewis would be a mockery !" 

" I have no right to the name of Lewis at 
an, mother. You say this police-officer did 
not mention my — ^my husband's real name. 
Can you not learn it for me from him ?" 

" Certainly not. I never wish to give him 
the slightest clue to our whereabouts. Good 
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heavens, girl, think of the exposure if the 
villain is ever captured ! '' 

At this moment it occurred to Mrs. 
BelUsham that although she did not wish 
to communicate with Molewarp, it was 
equally desirable that her daughter should 
not take the name of Lewis, for she remem- 
bered the detective's saying that he kept a 
sharp look-out for all persons of that name. 
The name of "Mrs. Lewis" among the 
arrivals at Scarborough, if the paper hap- 
pened to fall in his way, would be very 
hkely to procure them the unwelcome 
honour of a visit. 

So the artful woman changed her tactics. 
She no longer attempted to persuade Ma^ry 
to avail herself of the legal escape from 
her marriage, but affected to be interested 
in trying to devise some means of avoiding 
the name of Lewis, to which Mary's objec- 
tion was that it brought the lamentable 
events of the last few months too vividly 
before her. At last, it was determined that 
Mary should take her mother's maiden 
name, and Mary gave way so far to her 
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mother's tearful entreaties that she allowed 
her to describe her daughter as a widow. 

Within a few days, therefore, after this 
conversation, there appeared in the list of 
fashionable arrivals at Scarborough the 
names of " Mrs. Bellisham and Mrs. 
Villafy.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SHOWING HOW A VISIT MAY BE ABEUPTLY 
TEEMINATED BY AFFAIES OF MOMENT. 

IN the autumn of the year in which the 
Lanes met Monsieur de Riviere at 
Paris, that gentleman honoured Vieuxville 
with a visit. Mark at once invited him to 
the chilteau, and he at once accepted the 
invitation. 

Ren6 was quietly domiciled with the 
Lanes now. His sister was so attached to 
him she could hardly trust him out of her 
sight. So he, like a devoted brother, had 
consented to abandon his military career, 
which had promised him so much glory, and 
became a do-nothing flaneur — a hanger on of 
his brother-in-law. At intervals he used to 
disappear for a week or so, and generally 
returned with plenty of money ; though on 
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some occasions I have reason to believe that 
he was obliged to write to his sister for 
means to bring him home ; and she had to 
obtain funds from Mark, which she did 
without difficulty, and also without inform- 
ing him why she needed them. In truth, 
the gallant ex-officer seems to have found 
his peaceful career too peaceful, and his re- 
tirement from the excitement of a miUtary 
life too trying, and had therefore to pay 
visits at intervals to one of the shrines of 
Fortune, where the fickle goddess is wor- 
shipped by the shuffling about of gold coins 
on green cloth and the rattling of dice in 
boxes. 

Neither B6n^ nor his sister seemed extra- 
vagantly delighted to see De Riviere. To be 
candid, that gentleman, when he sought the 
rural shades, was not the gay and fascinating 
dandy he had been at the time of their en- 
counter in Paris. You see, he, like R^n6, 
was a votary of the blind divinity of Chance. 
A long run of ill-luck had set against him, 
and times had been hard in consequence ; 
he had no amiable sister prepared to pro- 
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oure funds for him, as B4n^ had. It, how- 
ever, occurred to him that if he had no 
relatives, he at least had friends; so he 
turned his back upon Fortune in a huflT, and 
exchanged the green cloth for the green 
fields. 

He arrived in somewhat shabby order. A 
coat that is white at the seams, that is but- 
toned up at the throat, and dilapidated about 
the buttons, does not seem to argue pros- 
perity for its wearer. A hat brown with age, 
and pantaloons that are very baggy at the 
knees — so baggy as to remind you of a cab- 
horse turned pious in his old age — are not 
generally held to represent wealth ; and when 
boots, and especially patent leather ones, 
crack at the sides, and tmn up at the toes 
like Turkish slippers, they somehow have not 
the air of being habituated to tread the 
sunny side of the path of life. 

In spite of his shabby appearance, how- 
ever, De Kiviere was as gay and gracious as 
ever. If ease of manner and jollity could 
blind one to a decayed wardrobe, nobodf 
would have noticed his dilapidations. Un- 
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fortunately, they have not that magic effect ; 
and Mark could not but perceive the out-at- 
«lbows condition of the young Frenchman; 
but when he mentioned it to his wife, that 
ready wit of hers was not taken off its 
guard. 

"Ah, he was so eccentric, this dear De 
Riviere ! He always dressed like that when 
he was a la campagne. He had some very 
odd ways, but it was no use trying to argue 
him out of them. The late lamented De 
Miancourt, an old friend of his family, which 
was a noble one, had striven often and again 
to cure him of some of his oddities. But 
que voulez'vous ? — one must pardon these 
httle things in a friend." 

But when Madame foimd opportunity for 
a quiet chat with B^n6, she was not so ready 
to make excuses for their "friend." 

" A miserable dog ! a poltroon ! to come 
down in that disreputable, shabby state to 
disgrace them ! Why, even this dull English 
husband of hers had noticed it. Rend must 
speak to him strongly on the subject." 

And Rdn6 joined heartily in condemning 
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him, and put in practice some of the strong 
speaking on the spot, by way of preparation. 

"He was a thorough bloodsucker, thig 
fellow," E^n^ pronounced, with much gar- 
nishing of sacres and morbleus — " a veritable 
leech, whom they would never be able to 
shake oflT. They could not quarrel with him 
openly, because " — here R^n6 gave a signi- 
ficant gesture, which gave a vivid suggestion 
of an explosion or an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, or any other "burst-up" (as the 
Yankees say) that is at once sudden and 
decisive. 

Thereupon this amiable brother and sister 
went into their accounts, and totted up the 
various sums that De Riviere had " bor- 
rowed" of each. The amount was rather 
startling, and they stared aghast at each 
other when they had proved their sums, 
" Speech," says the proverb, "is silvern, but 
silence is golden." De Riviere's silence, ac- 
cording to the rule that a thing is worth 
exactly what it will fetch, was more precious 
than gold. 

The fact was that De Riviere's silence was 

II. G 
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worth any sum to H6a6 and his sister. Gold^ 
indeed ! — ^why, platinum was dirt-cheap com- 
pared with it. 

Still they did not pay with a good grace. 

"Bobber," said R^n^, with touching 
candour, the next time his friend took a 
loan, which he did with as much persuasive- 
ness as a highwayman takes a purse with a 
pistol to his victim's head. " Bobber ! How 
do you suppose we can supply your insatiable 
greed? " 

" I do not trouble myself to think, mon 
cher. I have something for sale; you buy 
it, but you cannot pay me the whole sum I 
demand for it down on the spot. Well, I am 
not obdurate — ^I take the price by instal- 
ments. You give me so much on account. 
What then ? I consider the thing is yours 
until you cry off the bargain. In that case 
you must submit to forfeit your payments, 
and I take my wares to another market — 
another market, understand you, not very 
far off'' 

" Dog of a robber ! " was all R^n^ could 
find to say. 
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" Pardon me, my best of friends, these are 
not the terms of commerce. If you will 
indulge in picturesque language, I shall have 
to make you consider it in the bill. Frankly, 
now, do you wish to be off our bargain ? I 
am not exacting — say the word, and I'll take 
my goods elsewhere." 

And he smiled charmingly, leaning back 
in his easy chair, taking the cigarette from 
between his lips, and puffing out a succes- 
sion of smoke-rings, as if to represent the 
ciphers in the amount he expected for his 
secret. 

" But you strip us," said R^n6, disguising 
his rage. " Take care that you do not tug 
at our pockets till you make it no longer 
wortji our while to buy your goods. When 
a man has to pay away more than his in- 
come, h6 had better become a bankrupt at 
once." 

"Ah, but with such a banker as you 
have ! " 

"Even Lane's money is not inexhaustible." 

** Oh, milord can afford to support a friend 
of the late De Miancourt's just as well as he 

G 2 
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can afford to keep the brother of the late 
De Miancourt's widow ! '' 

B^D^ ground his teeth and swore. 

" I am not sure/' continued De Riviere^ 
** whether I ought not to remind Madame la 
Comtesse that we are related. If you are 
her brother, there is no reason that I can 
see why I should not be her godfather, or 
her cousin, or something of that sort.*' 

"There is no talking reasonably with 
you,'' growled Ren^. 

" It is not my fault, surely, if you cannot 
talk reasonably. My remarks have been 
overflowing with wisdom. The good 
Solomon himself, though he was a Hebrew, 
could scarcely have been more sage and 
businesslike." 

Een^ muttered something which, I am 
afraid, was a fervid devotion of both Solomon 
and De Riviere to regions that shall be name- 
less. 

"You are irreverent, my friend, and 
impolitic, which is worse. But, as you 
yourself have remarked, you cannot talk 
reasonably, so you must pardon me if I 
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insist on the suspension of this discussion. 
There is no need for further remark. As I 
have saidi I have something for sale. As 
long as you choose to pay a Httle on account 
at intervals, I shall consider that something 
yours. When you decline to pay an instal- 
ment, I shall at once oflfer it elsewhere. And 
now, au revoiVf mon cher. I go to play a 
game at billiards.'* 

What was this something which De Riviere 
had for sale P 

A secret I A secret of that delicious 
nature which makes it a property — a little 
estate. To keep a secret is well enough — it 
is a virtue. But when you have a secret 
that keeps you, it is something more than a 
virtue — it is a stroke of genius, a running 
account at the bank of prosperity, a contract 
with fortune, almost as profitable as a rail- 
way contract. All of which things, I fancy, 
the world considers to be of more importance 
ihan a mere figure of speech like virtue. 

However, as De Riviere's secret had been 
-discounted long since, I will be generous and 
tell you what it is* 
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At the time when the Countess de Mian- 
court was supposed to have been adorning 
the salons of her distinguished husband, 
there was a certain actress, of no very high 
standing and of still less reputation, by 
name Am^lie Neuvrard. She was pretty, 
and had fascinating manners, and, as a con- 
sequence, was the chosen deity of a group of 
men who belonged to the class that is for 
ever hanging about the coulisses. Half a 
dozen young artists found it impossible to 
paint a pretty face that did not remind one 
of Am^lie ; a score of authors, dramatic or 
otherwise, discovered that Am^lie was the 
name par excellence for stanzas, " love and 
sighs, and hearts and eyes." But the fickle 
damsel did not care for such intangible 
offerings as the outpourings of genius or the 
homage of art. Of all her worshippers there 
were but two who seemed to find encourage- 
ment. They vied with each other in pre- 
senting her with jewels, shawls, dinners, 
drives in the Champs ElyseeSy and a score of 
other valuable considerations. Had Amelie 
been well-bred, she would have seen that 
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neither was a gentleman. As it was, she saw 
they were both rich, and in her eyes he was 
the best gentleman among her admirers who 
had the longest purse. 

After a long struggle, Am^lie decided in 
fayour of the youth whose name was De 
Riviere, to the disgust of his rival, whose 
Christian name was R^n6. Before they had 
been together long, the fair one foimd out 
that her supposed gentleman was a mere 
chevalier dHndustrie^ a gambler, with a 
happy knack of correcting Fortune's ave- 
rages. She began to regret that she had 
discarded R^n^, who, saving and except in 
the material matter of money, had stood 
higher in her favour than his more for*- 
tunate rival. 

She began to show him such marked at-, 
tention that De Riviere found it necessary 
to explain to her that R^n^ belonged to the 
same profession as himself; and R^n^, taxed 
with it, did not care to deny it. But from 
that moment, De Riviere becoming jealous 
and brutal, Amdlie transferred her aflfections 
to R^n^ ; and at last, greatly to De Riviere's 
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disgust and rage, disappeared with that 
gallant gamester. 

As she and her new lover had found it 
convenient to sell the furniture, &c., of the 
hotel which De Riviere had purchased with 
the proceeds of some more than ordinarily 
successful rectification of Fortune, they felt 
it necessary to take a foreign tour of some 
duration. They spent some years, indeed, 
in going the round of the German spas, and 
even after their return did not visit Paris 
often, but lived chiefly in the provinces. 

But shortly before Am^lie — or the Coun- 
tess de Miancourt, for they were one and the 
same person — ^was married to Mark Lane, 
B^n^ had been told, by some of his asso- 
ciates at the gaming-table, that De Riviere 
had been killed in a brawl. Hence the visits 
to Paris, and the appearance in public, which 
brought the Countess and her quondam lover 
together. 

De Riviere had outgrown his passion for 
Am^lie, but not his passion for play and 
money. He took his revenge in gold, 
making the unhappy creature purchase 
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his silence at an inordinate rate. Poor 
Countess ! 

Matters were in this position when Rdn6 
happened, by accident, to fall in once more 
with the person who had given him the 
erroneous information of De Riviere's death. 
When R6n^ taxed him with the mistake, he 
admitted it at once. He had heard the 
wrong version of the story from a friend. 
The real state of the case was this : — De 
Riviere had been detected in the act of cheat- 
ing by a young officer, who taxed him with 
it on the spot. A scuffle had ensued, in 
which De Riviere had stabbed his adversarv. 
The poor lad died, and De Riviere had been 
obliged to keep out of the way until the 
matter had blown over. 

This was welcome news to R6n6, who was 
far too accomplished a rascal not to see a 
chance of freeing himself and his " sister " 
from persecution. He found out the friends 
of the officer whom De Riviere had murdered, 
and made a little solid profit out of them to 
begin with; — blood-money for the betrayal 
of De Riviere smelt like otto of roses I He 
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then, with the relatives of the deceased, 
went to the poKce and gave the requisite 
information. All that he bargained for with 
them was that, to avoid scandal and to save 
pain to Monsieur Lane, at whose chateau 
the murderer was staying on a visit, the 
capture should be effected quietly. Rene, in 
fact, did not pay De Riviere so bad a com- 
pliment as to suppose he would not at once 
guess who had denounced him ; and it was 
desirable, therefore, that the police should 
take him imder circumstances which would 
debar him from communicating with Mark. 

The plans were laid. Ren^ returned to 
Vieuxville, to which place there came, about 
the same time, three visitors, who took up 
their residence over one of the biUiard- 
rooms, situated in a quiet street. 

One day R^n6 invited De Riviere to ac- 
company him to these rooms, where he 
assured him there were pigeons to be 
plucked. De Riviere assented, and he and 
R^n6 found the three visitors playing at one 
of the tables, and challenged them to a 
h. 
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A quarter of an hour afterwards a close 
carriage, which had been fetched by the 
third stranger while his two friends were 
occupied in the game, drove rapidly away 
with four inside passengers. 

B^n^ returned to the chfi.teau with a 
message from De Riviere, apologising for his 
sudden departure, which was due to an 
urgent affair that demanded his presence in 
Paris. 

" He is coming back, I suppose ? " said 
Mark. 

" He did not say when," answered R^n^ ; 
and he and his sister exchanged a glance of 
intelligence, and smiled joyously. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHICH IS AN EVENTFUL ONE. 

T) fiNfi's apartments, as I mentioned in an 
-^^ early chapter, were close to those of the 
Countess. He was in the habit of smoking 
his cigarette of an evening when all had 
retired to rest, and he smoked it in a snug 
little dressing-room. This dressing-room 
was next to his sister's little oratory — she 
was very devout, was the Countess ! — and it 
was only natural that she should sometimes 
peep in, and wish him " Good-night," when 
she had finished her religious duties. 

This pleasant little sisterly visit had been 
discontinued during De Riviere's stay, 
because that gentleman had occupied a 
chamber adjoining that of Rdn6, and had 
spent much of his time in that gallant ex- 
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officer's company. The fact is, De Riviere^ 
was blest — or perhaps I should say curst — 
with a very rapier of a tongue, and he was 
delighted to sit of a night with his friend 
and irritate him with little stabs and 
scratches. This indulgence cost him dear, 
for I fancy it was as much because De 
Riviere worried him as because he drew so 
heavily on the bank that Rdnc delivered him 
over to the tender mercies of the police. I 
don't think, therefore, considering the 
punishment he was fated to undergo, when 
once the arm of the law had gripped hinv 
by the collar, that De Riviere's tongue can 
be looked upon as having been a blessing to 
him. 

The Countess, I was saying, had felt it 
was etiquette to discontinue her evening 
calls on her brother while De Riviere was in 
the habit of smoking a last cigar with him^ 
As soon, however, as the visitor was gone — 
on the very night of his departure, to bo 
exact — she stole in to have a chat with 
him. 

" Phew ! " said Rene, flinging himself 
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' down in an easy chair, " I breathe once 
more ! '* 

He was gorgeously attired in a superb 
dressing-gown, wore a pair of superlative 
slippers, and one of the most touching 
things in smoking-caps that was ever dreamt 
of by a fancy-working young lady seeking 
after novelties for a charity bazaar. The 
Countess seemed to take an especial pride in 
adorning her brother ! She never thought 
of giving Mark anything to supersede his 
old Morocco slippers, his red fez, and his 
flannel lounging-gown. 

" Phew ! I breathe again ! '* repeated 
E6n6, puflSng out a long trail of smoke, as an 
evidence of the restored power of his lungs. 

"And I too ! " said the Countess, sHpping 
noiselessly into the room. 

She came and leant on the back of E6ri^'s 
chair, and gazed into the fire, stroking his 
head caressingly as she did so. 

" He went without a scandal, eh ? '* she 
asked presently. 

"My faith, he never was a very brave 
man, this robber; and a brave man, when 
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unarmed, is apt to behave quietly with a 
sword-point tickling him under the ribs." 

" It is a pity he is not brave ! " 

" Why so ? " 

'^ Because he might have resisted, and 
then they would have killed him," said she 
vindictively. 

**Morbleu! You are a vixen. Do you 
wish all your old flames to be extinguished 
in blood ? " 

She gave a shudder. 

" Don't speak of blood — I dreamt of it 
last night ! But I say again I wish they 
had killed him ! '' 

"Why?" 

" Are you blind ? What safety have we 
while he lives ? He must know that we 
dehvered him up to the police. Will he not 
revenge that?" 

"But the police will keep him safe 
enough. Morbleul he will have enough 
to do without troubling himself about 
revenge ! " 

" But if he should escape ! " 

" Well, then I must manage to get rid of 
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him in some other way. You might even 
obtain your wish then. But I doubt if he 
would " — ^here B^nc made a gesture with his 
cigarette as if he were fencing. 

R^n^ was a shrewd hand at small-sword. 
He was a naturally courageous man. Unlike 
De Riviere, B.6n6 had cultivated fencing, and 
was well known to be a good swordsman, so 
that his study achieved the end he proposed. 
For he knew that men, even if they dis- 
covered him at questionable practices, would 
be likely to hesitate ere they exposed him. 
Justice and honesty and fair play are very 
fine things, but a thorough knowledge of 
carte and tierce is an advantage not to be 
despised; and when honour and science 
cross swords, I fear the odds are in favour 
of the latter. 

Rdn6's policy was sound. To prove it, 
you would only have to. look at his position 
as compared with De Riviere's. Rend had 
never had occasion to fight a duel in his 
life, yet I suppose his sharping had been 
detected as often as that of De Riviere. 
Yet the latter had no repute as a swords- 
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man, was exposed, and had to draw a knife 
on his accuser. 

There was, therefore, no idle boasting 
on R^n^'s part when he, in imagination, 
whipped his rapier into De Riviere's midriff. 
But he was just a trifle vainglorious when he 
continued, after the ideal thrust, " Besides, 
rely on me I When do I fail to overcome a 
difl&culty or invent a stroke of genius. My 
heaven, what a genius! Remember how 
much you owe to it. But for me, we should 
have come to Vieuxville as the Count and 
Countess. Tour fooKsh sentiments insisted 
on it, and we should have committed a ter- 
rible error. Where then would have been 
your chance of a milord and a chateau? 
Ah, what you owe to my genius ! " 

The Countess half suppressed a weary 
sigh, as if she thought after all it was not 
so much to be grateful for. Of late, anxiety 
and harass had tormented her day and 
night, to say nothiag of a « haunting fear 
that R^n6 was ceasing to care for her. 

She said nothing, so B.6n6 repeated, ** Ah, 
what you owe to my genius I '* 

II. H 
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For genias read selfislmess, and then 
E^n^'s remark is perfectly true. 

When he and the Countess set out on 
their little trip to Vieuxville, she had been 
very anxious that he should be the Count. 
But he was a httle tired of her, and pre- 
ferred a ToU which would leave him free to 
act as he liked. There were attentions she 
might have exacted of a husband which 
could not be expected of a brother. Be- 
sides, he would be called on, as a bachelor, 
to be very polite to the fiiir sex ; and he was 
. great ^^ of a p.U, fee. ^ V^ ; 
and a sister cannot complain of such petits 
soms paid to others, while a wife might do 
so with justice. Ajfter some discussion, and 
not without tears, Am^Ue had consented; 
and hence it was that when the opportunity 
of ensnaring a milord oflfered itself, she was 
enabled to avail herself of it for her own be- 
nefit and that of R^n6. But the opportunity 
— ^it cannot be disguised — ^was due not to the 
genius but to the selfishness of that disin- 
terested being. 

After all, when you look round the world 
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and see what the greatest successes are made 
of, I am not sm'e that you ought not to con- 
sider selfishness to be a sort of genius. At 
any rate, practically, it works almost as well 
—perhaps better in many instances. 

Before the Countess retired that night, 
R^n^ had set her doubts and anxieties com- 
pletely at rest. She bade him an affectionate 
good-night, and stole away to her own room, 
where Mark had just dropped off to sleep, in 
the midst of a reflection on the length of his 
wife's devotions. 

R6n^ retired to bed too, where, owing 
partly to the lateness of the hour, partly to 
the soothing influences of tobacco, he was 
speedily sleeping the sleep of innocence. At 
least I suppose it was the sleep of innocence 
— ^I've never seen myself asleep, so I cannot 
be certain ; — ^it was a placid slumber, with a 
long-drawn breath : not a stertorous sound, 
but a sort of baby-snore. 

I doubt whether either the Countess or 
R6n^ would have slumbered so peacefully if 
they had known what steps De Riviere had 
taken to avenge his betrayal. 

H 2 
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He was not slow to guess who had de- 
nounced him. He was no slower in devising 
a scheme of vengeance. 

On the night of De Eiviere's arrival in 
Paris, a Commissary of Police waited on one 
of the English ambassador's suite, with a 
note from De Riviere, who had met the 
Englishman in certain salons , to which 
British admiration of "game" had possibly- 
led him. 

The letter stated that its writer, at 
present a prisoner in the hands of the 
police, had a little matter to reveal which 
was of the deepest importance to a com- 
patriot of Monsieur. 

The Enghshman — ^Arthur Steele, by name 
— ^was at first inclined to take no notice of 
the letter. He supposed De Riviere was a 
prisoner for debt, and wanted a little money; 
but when he learnt the nature of the charge 
against him from the Commissaiy he dis- 
missed the idea. Although the crime dis- 
gusted him, he felt its perpetrator could not 
have written to him without some deeper 
purpose than begging money. 
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He obtained leave to visit the prisoner, 
and went early in the morning to see him. 
De Eiviere at once informed him of the way 
in which Mark Lane was being duped by the 
designing Am^lie and her companion. 

Arthur Steele placed himself in communi- 
cation with the police, and was not very 
long in estabhshing the truth of De 
Riviere's story. He traced the pair of ad- 
venturers to Baden, and thence to Swit- 
zerland. With some difficulty he traced 
them from Switzerland to the South of 
France. From the South of France to 
Vieuxville was the next step. 

It took some time to connect the chain of 
evidence completely. The police had been 
satisfied to watch our two friends out of 
France. Their return over the frontier had 
not been noticed, but by placing themselves 
in communication with the neighbouring 
police, the Paris authorities speedily traced 
the whole story of their travels in black 
and white before Arthur Steele. There 
was nothing actually criminal against these 
people they said — ^for the robbery of De 
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Riviere was not cognisable under tlie cir- 
cumstances — so that Monsieur must take 
what steps he thought fit, but they would 
assist him with pleasure in any way that lay 
in their power. 

Arthur Steele requested permission to 
take with him an officer who would be able 
to identify the pair. Old Gteffiroi, who knew 
all the sharpers and gamblers in Paris, was 
directed to accompany him, and they ac- 
cordingly set out for Vieuxville the next day. 

The Countess and her brother had not re- 
joiced many days over their escape from De 
Riviere, when Arthur Steele had completed 
his evidence, and visited Mark Lane at his 
chd.teau. 

Arthur Steele was by inclination, as well 
as profession, a diplomatist, but the task he 
had to perform now was one that taxed his 
skill to the utmost. As he drove up to the 
ch&teau, he could not help asking himself 
what idiotically chivalrous nationality could 
possibly have brought him to this pass. 

" Here am I going to pay my first visit to 
a perfect stranger, and my introduction is 
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that I hare reason to know his wife is faith- 
less, and that her supposed brother and she 
are a pair of sharpers who have imposed on 
Mm." 

However, he had gone too far to recede. 
Inevitable Fate, in the form of old GefiBroi, 
before whom he would have been ashamed 
to show the white feather, accompanied him 
to the gates, and followed him into the 
library, where Mark speedily joined them. 

Arthur prudently began by estabiisbing 
his own identity. He gave Mark the letters 
he had procured from the ambassador and 
some other persona of note who had met Mark 
in Paris. When he saw that he was satisfied 
on this point, he began a long apology about 
the delicacy of his mission. As the am- 
bassador had mentioned in his letter that 
" Mr. Steele had matters of importance for 
Mr. Lane's private ear," Mark imagined he 
was about to be invited to perform some 
diplomatic duties. However, he began to 
see, as the attache proceeded, that somel 
infinitely more important to himself was 
reason of his countryman's visit. 
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At first, when the real state of the case- 
began to dawn on him, he refiised to believe 
his ears. Then memory flashed back, re- 
producing with photographic minuteness a. 
thousand little things, unnoticed when they 
happened, but full of significance now, under 
the light thrown on the past by Arthur 
Steele's words. 

Still he clung to the hope there might be 
some error. But even this faint hope died 
out when old Geflfroi identified E^nd as he 
happened to pass the window. 

The blow came like a thunderbolt at last. 
Conviction burst upon him fi:om the clouds 
of doubt and dread that had gathered so 
thickly and so quickly above his devoted 
head. He was struck down for a time — 
was utterly speechless. 

Arthur Steele motioned to old Geffroi to 
withdraw for a while. He did not care ta 
have his fellow-coimtryman's agony made a 
spectacle for such quiet, businesslike eyes 
as the dull grey orbs of the veteran pohce- 
man. 

It was indeed an agony terrible to look 
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on. It was the death-anguish of a true, 
manly, frank, and noble love. The bitter- 
ness of his first disappointment had been 
great, but there was less selfishness in the 
devotion he had felt for his wife than there 
had been in that old passion. He had been 
so thoroughly happy, so delighted to watch 
her every wish and gratify her every whim, 
that life had become doubly enjoyable ; and 
he had so firmly believed that she appreciated 
his affection, and returned it. 

How he loathed her now ! How he 
shuddered to think what a sUmy, treacherous 
snake it was that he had taken to his bosom ! 

Then he thought of the man, and a strongs 
desire for revenge possessed him. 

Yes, after all, the woman was but an 
instrument — ^the creature of the more artful 
and collected rogue. He could see that 
plainly enough now. It stung him to the 
heart to acknowledge it ; but he was obUged 
to own to himself that this woman, for 
whose love he would have done so much, 
had never cared for him, but loved thia 
sordid wretch passionately — passionately 
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enough to sacrifice the passion — woman is 
a contradictory creature ! — ^for his sake, 
and at his bidding. 

He looked up at last with a white face and 
quivering hps. 

"What shaU I do with the scoundrel?" 
he hissed out, as if he had him between his 
teeth and dreaded to let him escape. 

"Shoot him through the head like a 
dog ! " said Steele. 

But Mark Lane could not do that. It 
was too Uke murder, even when all the 
wrong he had sufiered at E^n^'s hands 
was considered. No ! He would fight him. 
There was something in the idea of fighting 
him that had a strange, wild sort of comfort 
in it. He would fight with him for her. 
In that at least E^ne should not get the 
better. He had rivalled him — deceived him 
— dishonoured him — ^but he should not 
defeat him in this contest. 

As he thought of this there came a mad 
dream of it all. He would kiU E^nd, and 
then there was no one to stand between 
them. He could pardon her : then the old 
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anger at lier treason came back more 
fiercely. No ! lie could never pardon her. 

"Follow me, sir ! " he exclaimed, spring- 
ing up firom his chair, suddenly. 

Arthur Steele followed him. The library 
opened into the hall, where there was a sort 
of armoury. Old helmets and breastplates, 
lances, swords, and daggers were suspended 
from the waUs, and among them were ranged 
the guns, rifles, and fishing rods of the 
modem owner. 

There were several pairs of pistols, but 
there was no bullets cast, Mark remembered. 
What was to be done ? 

As he paused for a moment, his eye fell on 
a couple of Court rapiers, crossed over a 
mirror, between two windows. He reached 
them down, and drew them. They seemed 
to be in condition, and were free from rust. 
He measured them ; they were of exactly the 
same length. 

" These will do. Come along, sir ! " he 
said. 

Again Arthur Steele followed him in 
silence. He sympathized too thoroughly 
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with the outraged man to offer a word of 
remonstrance — still less to reflect on the 
awkwardness of the position in which he 
himself would be placed in the event of a 
fatal duel. 

Mark had noticed the direction in which 
R6n6 was gone. He followed him at a smart 
pace. It was a drive that led to one of the 
higher plantations, and beyond that to one 
of the vineyards belonging to the chateau. 

If truth must be told, R^n6 frequently 
strolled in this direction for the sake of a 
pretty face belonging to one of the vine- 
dressers. On this occasion, however, it 
happened to be Lise's fete, so she was not 
at the vineyard, and Rdne had his walk for 
nothmg. 

He turned back. At the entrance of the 
wood he met Mark and Arthur Steele. Not 
noticing the swords which the former was 
carrying, and ignorant of the discovery of 
his ill-doings, he advanced with an easy 
smile. 

It was too much for Mark's self-possession. 
A frenzy of rage seized him. 
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" Scoundrel 1'' 

And with that word, Mark sprang for- 
ward, and struck him to the ground. 

E^n^ was on his feet again in an instant. 
He was deadly white. 

There was no need for words. They 
understood each other. Mark held out the 
two swords. 

*^ Choose!" 

R^nd took one of them and threw off his 
coat. Then unsheathing his weapon, he 
placed himself en garde. 

Mark did not wait to divest himself of any 
of his garments. He tugged out his sword 
with a curse. 

Arthur Steele saw, to his horror, that 
Mark did not even know how to hold his 
weapon properly. The sight froze him! 

He saw, too, at a glance that R^n6 was 
an accomplished swordsman, as he stood 
poised hghtly, yet firmly, with his blade 
covering him completely. Mark, on the 
other hand, grasped his weapon as if it had 
been a sabre. 

Before Steele could master himself sufl&- 
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ciently to make the necessary effort of will to 
speak and interfere, all was over. 

There was a sharp grating as the blades 
crossed. Then, without a second's hesita- 
tion, Mark made a rapid cut to beat down 
the other's guard. 

B;^n^ smiled ; for he felt the moment Mark 
lifted his blade to strike, that he must have 
him at the next lunge. 

But before the smile had quite curled his 
lip, Mark's sword was through his body. 

It so chanced that the blade of the weapon 
B^n^ had chosen, though bright and sound 
to look at, was eaten through with rust just 
at its insertion into the pommel. The blow 
which Mark gave snapped it; the blade 
tinkled down on the gravel as Mark lunged ; 
and Kane's thrust, which would have antici- 
pated his adversary's, was made with a hilt 
only ! 

So there lay the accompUshed fencer, 
wriggling on the grass like a spitted snake, 
while his awkward opponent looked upon 
him, unscathed. 

B^n6 did not writhe very long. He was 
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dead before the vine-dressers, whom Mark 
went to the brow of the hill to summon, 
could reach the spot. 

They carried the dead man down to the 
chateau, Mark walking behind, with his red 
sword in his hand, and leaning on the arm 
of Arthur Steele, who carried the broken 
blade. Its hilt was still fast clutched in the 
grasp of the dead. 

The moumfiil procession was visible from 
the windows of the chateau a long time ere 
it came near enough for its details to be dis- 
cerned. It was seen by the Countess, who 
watched it with a vague terror. 

As it drew nearer, she saw whom they 
were bearing. Had R^n6 met with an acci- 
dent ? Oh, horror, was he fatally injured — 
her beloved R^n^ ? 

The next instant she saw the stem figure 
of Mark, with the drawn sword in his hand. 
And then she divined all; for there was a 
grand and solemn sternness, Uke that of 
justice, in her husband's bearing, and an 
anguisli of sorrow in his face that told eveiy- 
thing. 
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She did not look now to see if Ken6 lived. 
She knew he was dead. She could learn 
that from Mark's face. 

Her first impulse was to rush to the door 
/and bolt it, for she was terrified at her hus- 
band's looks. Then she sank on the floor, 
and poured forth her soul in weepiag for 
this unworthy love of hers. There was 
not one tear of remorse or pity for the 
husband she had wronged in all that flood 
of sorrow. 

Presently, her terror for her own safety 
^ame back again ; but her servant knocking 
at the door reassured her. She brought a 
message from Monsieur Lane. Am^he ad- 
mitted her, not without trembling — ^almost 
dreading to find the stem figure of her hus- 
band waiting outside. 

The maid told her that Monsieur Lane 
desired her not to quit her apartment. He 
would not disturb her to-night (he had looked 
up as he came along, had seen the white face 
.at the window, and could divine her present 
state of agitation), but he desired to have an 
interview with her to-morrow morning, when 
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she would be sufficiently composed to listen 
to him. 

Am61ie — Countess no longer — ^learnt from 
her maid that everything was known now all 
over the house, partly through old Geffiroi, 
partly as revealed by what had occurred. 
The souhrette knew too much of the world to 
feel any virtuous horror at her mistress's 
conduct. She regretted it had been found 
out, because she was comfortable, and did 
not want to look out for another situation. 

Am61ie felt somewhat braver now. The 
dreaded interview was not to be imtil next 
day, and she could mourn for her lost love 
in peace. 

Later in the evening she gave certain di- 
rections to her maid, and the maid obeyed 
them to the letter, for she was a true French- 
woman. 

Meantime, Mark and Arthur Steele were 
closeted together below. They discussed 
the steps to be taken with regard to the 
duel, and the probable results of the officid 
investigation ; and when every other subject 
was exhausted, Mark spoke of his wife. 
II. I 
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His vengeance was satisfied now. He 
could think of mercy for the woman who 
had deceived him so heartlessly, and wronged 
him so cruelly. He would grant her a cer- 
tain sum of money a year, on condition that 
she retired to a reUgious house. 

They sat up all night talking, for there 
was no thinking of sleep after such a day. 
Early in the morning, Mark sent for his 
wife's maid ; but that damsel had packed up 
her chattels on the previous night, and was 
gone. 

So Mark went up and knocked at his 
wife's chamber. There was no answer. He 
knocked again, with no better success. Then 
he opened the door, and the room was empty. 
His cries soon summoned the servants. With 
them came Arthur Steele and GeflFroi. 

" Had any one seen her go away ? " he 
asked. 

"She could not have gone without my 
knowledge," said Geflfroi, who had kept 
watch below all night. "I think I can 
imder stand it. Follow me!" 

He led them to another room. The door 
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was locked, but gave way before a dexterous 
tlirust of the policeman's experienced shoul- 
der, A dense, suiBTocating vapour filled the 
apartment. 

" Stand back ! " said Geflfroi. " It is death 
to enter. But see ! I thought so !'* 

Am^he, ex-Countess of Miancourt, was 
lying on the bed beside the corpse of ex- 
Lieutenant R6n6. A brazier of charcoal 
stood on the hearth. It had done its work 
so well that not all the doctors in Christen- 
dom could undo it again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A CLOUD ON THE WHARF. 

T IFE flowed by the little wharf where 
-" Charles Lewis had now taken up his 
abode, as the river flowed by it, — just sway- 
ing the barges moored alongside, but creat- 
ing no stir beyond that. It was a thriving 
little wharf in its way, but it was not a 
bustling one. Every now and then — just as 
at very high tides, with the wind blowing up 
the river, the water would overflow the yard, 
and even encroach upon the Kttle hut ; — so 
on occasions there would come a rush of 
business, and then the wharf was full of 
" Yeohoing," and the clatter of trucks. But 
it did not last long. The quiet would re- 
turn, and Charles Lewis and Rough would 
find little to do, save to sit and watch the 
vessek going seaward. 
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These were halcyon days for both dog and 
master — ^for the former especially. Eough 
had never known what it was to have any- 
thing like a sufficient meal. I am afraid 
-dogs have a sUght weakness on the point of 
meals. Much as I have always seen to ad- 
mire in the canine race, I must own that I 
never met with a dog yet who knew when he 
had enough. But then, to be sure, I have 
met with boys who had the same weakness, 
and yet superficial observers might be in- 
clined to call the latter the superior animal. 

Rough was the happiest dog in the world 
now, for he had enough to eat, and he had 
an idea that he was the great guardian of 
*he wharf; and he took to his imaginary 
duties with the greatest gusto. He was 
^ways pursuing ideal thieves round the 
little hut, or hemming them in behind bales 
•of goods. As for the rats, they had a very 
unpleasant time of it. They had been used 
to have the wharf very much to themselves 
fro. tin., in^m^Z. and were i^My 
disgusted at the proceedings of this inno- 
vator. I can quite believe this long-tailed 
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Conservative party held conclaves in quiet 
comers, and denounced Rough as a danger- 
ous Radical, who was for introducing Re- 
forms that were calculated to subvert the 
ancient rights of their order, and swamp 
the interests of property ; for of course, as 
they had been accustomed all their lives to 
feast on the fat of the land, they had come 
to believe it was their exclusive property. 

For Rough's master times did not long 
continue to be so pleasant. Only animals, I 
believe, have complete happiness — with, be 
it remembered, on the other hand, the 
severest suffering under pain, because they 
exist in the present, and the greatest support 
of all under pain is the knowledge that it 
must stop at some time or other. 

Charles Lewis was not at the wharf long 
before he began to perceive a little clOud 
rising out of the peaceful horizon on which 
he had gazed with such complacency when 
he first cast anchor at this little haven. 

To make short of a long matter, he saw 
that Betty's gratitude to him was gradually 
assuming a warmer character. Poor girl. 
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she had led but a rough life of it. A barge 
is a narrow world, and by no means a bright 
one, and bargemen are not calculated to in- 
spire any very violent affection in the femi- 
nine breast. And Betty had seen little else 
than barges and bargemen since the time 
when she used to crawl about the floor of the 
hutch which was dignified with the name of 
" the cabin," on board the Betsy Jane. 

When he first discovered this, poor Lewis 
was at his wit's ends. What could he do ? 
He could not, in decency, leave the old man, 
who had so kindly given him shelter, without 
telling him why he was going ; and that was 
impossible, for two reasons. First of all, he 
felt it would be vanity to tell the old man 
that Betty was in love with him ; and, in the 
second place, even if it were not vanity, it 
would be cruelty to tell what Betty had re- 
vealed to him in confidence. For though 
she had never breathed a word about her 
passion, her eyes had been very voluble; 
and a thousand little sighs and side-glances, 
tender lingerings over a hand-shake, and I 
don't know how many other signs — quite 
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unconsciously shown every one of them, I am 
sure — ^had told him, quite as plainly as words, 
the state of the poor little maiden's heart. 

What was to be done ? 

He at last hit upon what he conceived a 
good notion. He took an opportunity, when 
the girl and he were alone on the wharf, to 
tell her he was a married man. He thought 
he should be able to do this so artfully that 
it would seem quite a natural remark. But 
he failed signally. After a vain attempt or 
two to lead the conversation dexterously 
round to the subject, he got wild. In a fit 
of nervous terror, lest he should miss the 
opportunity, he blurted the fact out brutally. 

" You know, Betty, Tm married." 

She drew a sharp breath, like a sob, and 
then her eyes began to fill with tears. 

" Oh ! '* she said, with a frankness that 
was so childlike that it could not be called 
nnmaidenly ; " oh — and I love you ! " 

" I knew it, Betty," said he, taking her 
hand. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " sobbed the poor 
girl, breaking down entirely. 
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" Betty, the thought of one woman who is 
suiBTering for me, is hard enough to bear. 
Don't let me have to think of you also with 
regret.'* 

"You shan't," she said, with brave deter- 
mination, gulping down her tears. " You 
saved my life, and I've a right to love you 
for that. But it's over." 

"You shall be my sister, Betty." 

" Dear brother ! " said Betty, putting both 
her hands in his frankly, assuming the sister's 
place with womanly readiness. 

Charles Lewis bent down, drew her to 
him, and kissed her. 

It was a pure, honest kiss ; and that poor 
little woman treasured it in her memory ever 
after. 

But the wharf was no longer the pleasant 
place it had been ; for he knew — ^though she 
hid it — that he had brought a dark cloud 
into that humble life of Betty's. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GBBVASB AND MARK MEET AGAIN. 

THEEE was a business air about Gervase 
Lane's chambers now, which they had 
lacked when we first took a peep at them. 
The bookcases that ran round the room 
had become overcrowded. Formerly they 
were occupied by classics — Grervase's Ox- 
ford, library — ^by the poets and historians of 
modem times and the writings of our stan- 
dard authors. Now the holiday books had 
got crowded out by long rows of volumes in 
law calf — ^Vesey's Reports, and other similar 
serials of a most solemn and weighty cha- 
racter. Literature was delegated to the 
shelves in the bedroom, and law reigned in 
its stead. Then again the pipes, gloves, 
sticks, and pamphlets that had been wont to 
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cover the top of the bookcases with a hetero- 
geneous litter, had disappeared before — or 
possibly under— a layer of briefs and law 
journals. 

Mrs. Gaffy was anything but deUghted at 
Gervase's new line. When a man works hard, 
he somehow drops out of the habit of indulging 
in many luxuries, and Gervase had abandoned 
al^nost'e^e^g except M, pipe a.a a glass 
of whisky toddy the last thing at night ; and 
as a consequence his stores of other super- 
fluities had become limited, much to Mrs. 
Gaflfy's disgust. Among her many virtues, 
she did not reckon smoking. You might 
have trusted her with untold bird's-eye. As 
for whisky, it was not a weakness of hers, 
especially Scotch whisky. She could ** take 
it medicinal '' — ^that is, when there was posi- 
tively nothing else to be had, and her spirits, 
literally and metaphorically, were low. But 
as a matter of taste, it was not the drink she 
loved ; least of all did she like Scotch whisky, 
Gervase' s tipple, because it was ** that reek- 
ing of smoke." Gin was her earliest love — 
it was the refined liquor that the departed 
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Gaffy had affected. I am sure, if Gervase 
had known how much his laundress missed 
his Old Tom, he would not have had the 
heart to cut off the supply. 

Gervase spent much of his time on circuit 
now, so that his chambers wore less of the 
aspect of home than ever ; and however cosy 
they may be, chambers, as a rule, lack that 
aspect only too much at the best of times. 
The Temple, situated as it is in the midst of 
the bustle of London, is a delightful old 
place, seemingly most pleasant to live in. It 
is an oasis of calm and quiet in the very 
heart of stir and excitement and noise. A 
dozen steps out of Fleet Street, and the roar 
of trafl&c is hushed, you see green trees, and 
hear the plash of a fountain. There is a col- 
legiate look about the place, too, that charms 
an old University man. 

But look a little closer, and much of the 
beauty disappears; for, whatever else they 
may be, chambers in the Temple never can 
be home! 

There is no sense of home about rooms to 
which you return, cold and weary, at night, 
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to find no fire glowing on the hearth, no 
kettle singing on the cheerful hob. There i& 
no sense of home about a place where the 
loneliness strikes upon you as the chill of a 
damp and long-deserted ruin strikes upon 
you the moment you enter. There is no 
sense of home about a place where, when 
you put out the light and turn into bed of a 
night, you feel that if you are stricken with 
sudden sickness, or wake to feel death's cold,, 
cruel fingers at your throat, you are isolated 
from human aid, and may perish and be cold 
before your laundress comes in the morning^. 
King's Bench Walk is one of the pleasantest 
nooks in the Temple, with the quiet gardens,^ 
the open space in the middle, the view of the 
river, the row of trees. But it was not like 
the sight of home to Gervase — it did not 
stir his heart when he came back to it, after 
a course of provincial lodgings, when the 
circuit was closed. On the contrary, it smote 
him with a feehng of loneliness and desola- 
tion. On circuit, although he did not seek 
any companionship, he was thrown much 
into the society of others. In King's Benclk 
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Walk, though of course he might have had 
more ftiends if he had sought them, he was 

seldom troubled with visitors — for attornevs 

t/ 

can hardly be considered in that light, wel- 
come as the brief they bring may be. 

No wonder, then, that Gervase seldom 
missed going on circuit — ^no wonder that, as 
a consequence, his chambers grew, if pos- 
sible, less home-Hke every day — ^no wonder 
that he gave a sigh as he returned to them. 

Life in chambers, especially in the Temple, 
may seem very deUghtfiil to those who judge 
by appearances, not by experience. To men 
of Gervase' s disposition, and indeed to any 
one but a confirmed old bachelor, or a misan- 
thrope, or a hermit, it has as many disad- 
vantages as pleasures — if not more. What 
to a casual observer seems to be repose is 
only picturesque stagnation, what appears 
independence is isolation, what looks like 
retirement is exile. 

The solace which Gervase found in work 
was very great. When the solitude came 
down upon him as if the walls were narrow- 
ing and the ceihng descending to crush him. 
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he flew to the dreary old law books, and was 
cured homoeopathically. He became en- 
grossed in his profession. Bartlett could 
not but smile to see with what intense and 
unwearying devotion he was following it. 

" Ah, young 'un, I never expected to see 
you so passionately fond of law!" he would 
say, when he came in, and found Gervase 
studying a report as abstractedly as if it had 
been the most interesting of fictions. 

"Nor I, old boy. I'm not sure that it 
isn't a sort of dram-drinking : it drowns 
thought." 

** It doesn't leave bad headaches, though, 
does it?" 

" Well, I don't know. It does sometimes ; 
but then, headache is better than heart- 
ache;" and Gervase gave a sigh. 

Bartlett said nothing. He knew the old 
wound would throb at times, and knew, also, 
that no words of his could ease the pain. 
So instead of saying what might only have 
intensified it, he turned to the table and took 
up a brief that chanced to be lying on it, 
just emptied out of Gervase' s little black 
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bag — ^for he had returned that day from the 
country. 

" Eobinson versus Carter ; humph ! I say, 
young 'un, why do you score your briefs? 
It's a bad habit/' 

^*It's not my scoring. A young fellow 
called— called — ^hang it ! I forget his name ; 
but, at any rate, my junior did it." 

"You should have taught him better. 
Pencil-marking is a mistake ; it divides your 
attention. You're always on the look-out 
for points to underscore, and so you score 
too many of them; and then, when you 
want a particular one, it only confuses you. 
Get your case clearly into your head, and 
never carry a pencil." 

" I seldom use one, except to take a note 
in court." 

"Eight, young 'un. If you want your 
briefs scored for the sake of the attorneys, 
get your clerk to do it." 

" He might underscore the wrong things." 

"You must run the chance of that. If 
he does, the attorney will only suppose there 
is some subtle point he can't see. But, if 
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you^re so particular, you might do as old 
Carpenter used to do — score your brief after 
the case is over." 

" When all the interest is over ! Faugh ! 
that would be as unpleasant as a post mortem. 
But do you think attorneys notice such 
things ? " 

"I know they do. They are methodical 
people, without too great an excess of 
mental velocity. As a rule, their work is a 
long and plodding business, and they can^t 
beUeve in that of others if it does not show 
evidences of equal labour." 

"The horse in the null cannot think 
that the hunter makes much progress, 
because he does not keep going round and 
round." 

" A neat figure — ^but, young man, it makes 
me suspect you have taken to writing. Con- 
fess you dabble in heavy hterature." 

" Well, in slack times, I have written some 
articles for the Weekly Whinger. Jack Or- 
mond — ^you remember him, he was a BaUiol 
man — is on it, and he asked me to send 
in an occasional. I've done a few legal 

II. K 
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essays, and noticed a few books of the solid 
order." 

"Well, it's good practice, always provided 
you don't get so enamoured of seeing your- 
self in print that you get sucked into the 
vortex, and relinquish your profession." 

" There's no fear of that. But, hullo I 
there's the post." 

Gervase shouted to his clerk to bring the 
letter. Gervase kept a clerk now — a smart 
youth with an imperturbable countenance — 
who made it a rule of life to say, whenever 
any one called, that Mr. Lane was very much 
engaged, and was holding a consultation, but 
"if you'll step into my room and wait, I 
dare say he will see you directly." 

He was a very paragon of clerks ! 

The letter was from Gervase's uncle, and 
Gervase had not read far before he gave a 
gasp of surprise. 

"What's the matter. Lane? Have they 
called you to the woolsack already ?" 

" Don't joke ; — ^by Jove, thia»is no laugh- 
ing matter." 

" I beg your pardon ; — anything wrong ?" 
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"My uncle — ^his wife — ^by Jove, I can 
scarcely believe my own eyes ! You re- 
member iny telUng you about her brother ? 
It appears they were a couple of swindlers, 
and no more brother and sister than you and 
I are. My imcle foimd out how he was 
being deceived, and he and that scoundrel 
fought a duel, and my uncle killed him." 

" Serve the blackguard right ! But what 
is he going to do about her ?" 

"Why, it appears she took her lover's 
death so much to heart that she committed 
suicide — stifled herself with charcoal ! " 

"A fortunate release for your uncle; — ^but 
isn't it odd that the French people with their 
charcoal pans, and their Morgue for a na- 
tional institution, will talk about suicide 
being one of the characteristics of the 
EngUsh people ? However, that remark is 
not to the point. What is to be done ? " 

" My uncle wants me to go over at once." 

" Lucky the circuit has just closed." 

" Yes, it ii. I wonder whether I can 
start to-night — the sooner the better." 

"Haven't you a Bradshaw? Well, you 

K 2 
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can send your clerk over to my chambers — 
I've one there." 

So the clerk was summoned and sent. In 
due time he returned with the mysterious 
volume — a mathematical puzzle, by the way, 
which I think would pluck a senior wrangler. 
Fortunately, the information Gervase sought 
was of a simple nature, so he discovered it 
without any very great difl&culty. 

" Confound it, I shall have to go by way 
of that dreary Seamouth ; and what's worse, 
I shall have to stop a night there. If not, I 
shan't reach Vieuxville till the Friday." 

"Well, then, go by way of Seamouth. 
What is your objection?" 

"I hate the very thought of the place. 
Don't you remember about my coming back 
from my imcVs after he was married — about 
the finding of that body, and all the cheerfal 
things which happened, to make me detest 
the mere name of Seamouth." 

" I'd forgotten — ^but have not you got 
over that yet, my boy ? I was in hopes that 
the statute of limitations had wiped out that 
old score." 
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" Never — ^never ! " 

With that Gervase set about preparing for 
his departure, and Bartlett bade him good- 
bye, and returned to his own chambers. 

" Ah," said he to himself, as he crossed 
over to his rooms, "a man gives you a 
knock-down blow, and the flush and dis- 
colouration wear off after a time. But the 
least httle scratch from the dainty fingers of 
woman, and there's a wound that rankles 
for years — a poison that doesn't work out of 
the system in a lifetime. Egad, the good 
women ought to be very, very good to com- 
pensate for the bad ones I " 

Gervase set out in the afternoon, reaching 
Seamouth late at night. That depressing 
seaport was as grinJy grand and as rigidly 
respectable as ever. The granite tooth still 
stood up sternly on the esplanade, braving 
the battle and the breeze, and recording in 
the doggiest Latin the benefits conferred on 
Seamouth by His Gracious Majesty. The 
echoing Eoyal still gaped for the imwary 
traveller. 

Gervase, in spite of his experience of its 
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discomforts, went meclianically to tlie Eoyal. 
He found the coffee-room as vault-like as 
ever. His Gracious Majesty — ^perhaps a 
little more brown and mildewed tlian when 
first Gervase made his acquaintance — smiled 
fi:om the mantelpiece upon the spidery table, 
whose supports appeared to have shrunk to 
a more Daddy-Longlegsy attenuation than 
ever, and upon the mahogany sideboard, 
which had grown more like a catafalque, if 
possible, than it was in old days. 

There was another waiter. Gervase found 
himself theorising as to whether the old one 
had not dwindled into the late proprietor of 
the large cobweb in the comer of the cornice 
— ^late proprietor, I say, because he had sat 
there waiting for flies until he had dried 
into a mere empty shell, which still crouched 
in the comer in the attitude of one waiting 
for flies, but remained undisturbed by blue- 
bottle or broom. 

The new waiter could offer nothing better 
than the old one had done, for it was not the 
season, and Seamouth grew nothing but 
tough chops and leathery slabs of steak at 
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all other times of the year. So Grervase 
took a solemn mockery of supper, and a 
glass of toddy and a cigar after it. The 
new waiter had evidently not been very long 
in his situation. He seemed to desire human 
companionship, and made himself very 
affable. Gervase was compelled to converse 
with him, though they had no subjects of 
conversation in common, save the beauty 
and advantages of Seamouth — a theme on 
which Gervase was not inclined to be en- 
thusiastic. However he affected an interest 
in the place, talked about . what ho re- 
membered about his last visit and the 
various exciting incidents of his stay. 

Early nezt morning he escaped from 
Seamouth, and, having a good passage, 
landed in due time at Barsat, and made his 
way to his imcle's chateau at Vieuxville. 

Poor Mark was very much affected at the 
sight of his nephew, for he had not seen him 
since the bright day when he married the 
woman who had brought such grief and 
sorrow upon him. 

Gervase found that his unde was 
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roughly unfitted for anything, so he set to 
work, and with the aid of Arthur Steele and 
an avocat, Monsieur Deffand, he managed to 
get the inquiry into the death of E^ne and 
Am61ie conducted as quietly and as rapidly 
as possible. The wretched pair were buried 
side by side, and there was an end of the 
affair. 

Mark did not recover very rapidly. Mental 
worry had affected his health, and he wanted 
the elasticity of spirits which does more than 
all the medicine in the world to restore a 
man to health. Gervase began to fear that 
his uncle's constitution was breaking up. 
Mark was one of those men who never have 
a day's illness in their life, and drop off like 
overripe finiit at the first touch of Disease's 
finger. 

The two men, the older and the younger, 
were drawn together closer than ever now, 
and each told the history of his heart-sorrow 
to the other. 

Mark had known nothing of Gervase' s 
love. He was grieved to think how "his 
boy," as he called him, had suffered ; but he 
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blamed him for his silence. He asked him» 
*^ Did you think me so selfish and close-fisted 
that I wouldn't have spared you enough to- 
marry and be happy on, especially when I 
was about to marry too ? But marriage does 
not mean happiness always, my boy ; and 
perhaps it's best as it is. But there's one 
thing certain, a man can be happy with 
money, and all I have is yours — yours now 
really, but even more yours soon, Gervase, for 
I don't think I shall trouble the world much 
longer. 

Gervase pressed his uncle's hand, and 
prayed he might be spared for many years. 
As for the money, he did not need it : he 
gained enough — ^more than he wanted, in 
fact — ^by his profession, which he liked and 
laboured at. 

What was money to him now I A hundred 
thousand Banks of England won't purchase 
happiness. Good fortune had come too late 
to be of any use. It is a habit which good 
fortune has, I regret to say. One is always 
sure of getting pockets full of nuts when one 
no longer has teeth to crack them withal. . 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOLEWAEP CEBEPING NEAEER. 

TT was when Gervase Lane was retained for 
■*■ the prosecution, ia the famous case of 
** Regina v. Gore/' that he and our old friend 
Molewarp became acquainted first. 

Tfie case of " Regina versus Gore " is so 
well known that I need hardly refer to it 
more particularly than to remind my readers 
that Molewarp was mainly instrumental in 
capturing the prisoner. Gore, it will be re-r 
membered, was the manager of the Barmby 
Bank, and had been guilty of making away 
with securities and moneys belonging to the 
firm for his own private ends. His fraud 
was discovered by the cashier, who, however, 
agreed to go home in the evening with Gore, 
in order to ascertain the real extent of his 
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defelcations, Grore promising to make a clean 
breast of it, and also to make all the resto- 
ration in lis power. By some means the 
guilty man contrived to poison the cashier, 
and then trumped up a story that the latter 
had come to him, confessed that he had been 
robbing the bank, and then committed sui- 
cide. For a time his story was believed; 
but suspicious circumstances leaked out ; and 
Gore, finding things growing uncomfortable, 
quietly packed up his goods and chattels, and 
absconded. He managed to get away quietly, 
and all trace of him was lost. It so chanced, 
however, that Molewarp was in New York, 
looking for a gentle bigamist, and fell in with 
Gore. It so chanced, too, that he had seen 
Gore at the time of the supposed suicide of 
the cashier. Fortune favoured Molewarp, 
you see ; he sat still, and his prey dropped 
into his mouth. The capture, you will pos- 
sibly remember, was effected by inveigling 
Gore on board ship under an engagement to 
manage a business, supposed to belong to 
Molewarp, in Melbourne. The ship had been 
specially chartered ; and when next Gore set 
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liis foot on dry land, it was BngKsli ground, 
and he was in handcuffs. 

Gervase, after this, often fell in with Mole- 
warp ; for that intelligent ofl&cer made hun- 
self very civil and attentive to him, and 
would frequently call and give Gervase a 
hint or two when he was engaged in casea 
the detective knew anything about. 

It was on some such errand probably that 
Molewarp was going to Gervase's chambers:, 
when he fell in with Mrs. Ga%, 

" Well, Moley, and how are you this blessed 
day ? " asked that respectable matron, cheer* 
fiiUy, 

"Tol-lol, tol-lol," said the sprightly 
officer. 

"What are you after here, now? Ain*fc 
a-looking for no Lewises, eh ? " 

"Hang it, what a memory you've got I 
There's no knowing how to be safe with you 
women. I thought you'd have forgot that, 
ages ago." 

" I ain't said anything to anybody, but I'd 
a reason to remember it." 

" How's that, Mrs. G. ? " 
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** Why, you remember my mentionin* that 
I had a lodger in that name ? " 

"Yes; I think you did.'' 

"Well, I think he must ha' been your 
man, after all; for he disappeared sudden, 
owing me a week's rent, which no one but a 
escaped convict would think of robbing a 
lone widder." 

" Disappeared, eh ? How long ago ? But 
stop, Mrs, G., mum ; talking is a dry amuse- 
ment." 

" Right you are, Moley ; and a quieter 
spot than Timmins's, round the comer, in 
the sign of the Waterman's Arms, never 
breathed." 

So the worthy couple set forth for the 
hostelry thus indicated. 

The Waterman's Arms nestled in a quiet 
comer by the Gas Works. It was over- 
shadowed by gasometers, and crowded in by 
printing offices and tall warehouses, and 
was altogether a dim and stifling place. But 
it was, as Mrs. Gaffy remarked, very quiet. 
An odour of last night's revelry, the fiimes 
of tobacco and stale beer, hung round it like 
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the scent of the roses mentioned by Moore. 
For at night it was the scene of conviviaUty ; 
the clerks from the Temple congregated 
there, and refreshed themselves after their 
labours, which, in too many cases, consisted 
of sitting all day in a "two-horse" cupboard, 
waiting for the briefs that didn't come. The 
evenings passed in " beer, baccy, and baga- 
telle," for there was a shaky table in the 
little parlour, whereon bagatelle was just 
possible, if you weren't particular about the 
balls all running one way, in consequence 
of the inequality of the floor. The clerks 
didn't mind it, for they were accustomed 
to the course of the law, which seldom rims 
true. 

Of a morning, however, the Arms was a 
deserted place. An occasional longshore 
loafer, a stray coalheaver, or a very dissi- 
pated clerk, coming in for a hair of the dog 
that bit him there overnight, dropped in for 
a moment ; but with these exceptions it was 
soHtude. 

This was what Molewarp wanted; so hQ 
and Mrs. Qaffy were soon seated in the par- 
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lour, stirrmg a couple of glasses of gin and 
water, hot, and chatting very cosily. 

" Now then, Mrs. Gr., mnm, let's hear all 
about your lodger. '* 

" Well, you see, he was, as I said, a kind 
of a sort of dock labourer, or some sich. 
Always paid reg'lar, and very quiet in his 
habits. One evening, however, he went out, 
and I never see him again, and a week owin* 
to this very day." 

*^ Do you remember when that was ?'* 

" Well, it was in November ; because, you 
see, I remember as there was a terrible fog 
that night, and I thought he might ha* 
missed his way, or got run over, or walked 
into the river and got drownded ; but never 
hearing nothing more of him, why I feel as 
if he were the escaped convic' as you were 
a-speakin' of." 

Mr. Molewarp got up, and paced the room 
for a minute or two. 

" What was his Christian name ?" 

"I don't well recollect, Moley. John? 
No. Nor yet Enry. Stop! I remember 
as it was something with a C, for it was 
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on the handle of his tools. * C. L./ very 
large. Yes — something with a C. it was. 
Samuel, or sich.'* 

Mr. Molewarp concealed a smile behind a 
gulp of gin-and-water. 

" I think it was more likely Charles, Mrs. 
G., mum!" 

" Well — ^there ! I do beUeve it were." 

Mr. Molewarp took another promenade up 
and down the dingy little parlour. 

Mrs. Gaffy stirred and sipped, sipped and 
stirred, and there was a silence in the room 
for a Httle. At last it began to dawn on the 
lady's mind that she was supplying a good 
deal of information without getting any in 
return. 

*^Moley, I say" 

" Well, what is it ? " 

" What's on about him now ? " 

" Well, you've set me thinking about him 
in a new hne. Was he very hard-up, do you 
think ? " 

"He got just enough to go on with — 
that's all." 

" Now, that's what puzzles me — unless he 
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got all the money down yonder at South- 
stone, and when he had to bolt, was afraid 
to go and try to recover it. Hard-up ! Then 
I may be on the right track after all." 

"What are you grumbling about, Moley?" 

" Should you know his clothes ? " 

" Of course I should ; they was the on'y 
security I had." 

" Did you wash for him ? " 

" What little washing he wanted done." 

" Handkerchiefs ? " 

"Yes — and werry nice hankerchers they 
were; them and his shirts was a deal 
above his station. He certingly did leave 
some o' them when he went away, but 
that don't cover rent and extras, you see, 
Moley." 

Mr. Molewarp was fumbling in the pockets 
of his great coat. 

" I thought I had it. I know it was here 
t'other day. Bother ; I can't have lost — ^but 
no. Here we are." 

These remarks were jerked out, as he 
searched receptacle after receptacle, without 
finding what he wanted, until he at last 

II. L 
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fished up a brown paper parcel fi^om the 
bottom of one of his tail pockets. 

" Here we are ! " he said, triumphantly ; 
and then unfolding it, he produced a white 
pocket-handkerchief, which he opened and 
displayed to the curious eyes of Mrs. G-affy. 

It was a pocket handkerchief of good ma- 
terial, but it had seen long service, and was 
the worse for wear. 

Mrs. GaJBfy took up one comer and 
examined it. She gave a start. 
Know it ? " said Molewarp. 
* BeUeve you ! ' I'd swear to it." 

Molewarp gave a long whistle, and cut a 
brief double-shuffle. 

"Well, what is it, Moley?'* asked Mrs. 
Gaflfy, eagerly. 

"Oh, he's going on lovely, he is. I'm 
bound to have him now." 

"Why?" 

"Why? Cau't you see? This pocket- 
handkerchief was picked up in a house where 
a burglary was efiected. Don't you see, 
my gentleman is going down — down as fast 
as an express train. Robbing your employer 
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is genteel — ^kind of fancy-work, you know. 
But when it comes to burglary, it's apt to 
get on to robbery with violence ; and then, 
after a time, a fellow gets nabbed. And if 
once I catch him — only let me lay a hand on 
him." 

With that Molewarp brought down his 
hand, hke a claw, upon the rim of the 
bagatelle board, with a violence that made 
it creak again, and sent the red baU plump 
into the centre hole, scoring eighteen. 

Mrs. GaflFjr gasped in admiration of the 
great detective's energy and acuteness. She 
felt a sort of reflected glory in the fact that 
the prey he was himting down had once been 
her lodger. Besides, she was so certain that 
he would catch him that she seemed to see 
the owing rent avenged. 

Anpther little "three" apiece][was ordered 
to celebrate the occasion, and then Molewarp 
and Mrs. Gaffy separated. 

« * « 9|e « 

A few days after the meeting I have just 
described, Mrs. Gtsffy went out for a day's 
pleasure. She had a relative at Greenwich 

L 2 
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Hospital; and he had connections who^ 
when the old man was laid-up in dock^ 
started a tea and shrimp establishment, and 
drove a thriving trade. 

So Mrs. G. took boat and went to Green- 
wich to see her friends. 

On her return she went to Scotland Yard, 
and called on Mr. Molewarp. 

" Moley, I've seen him." 

'' Seen who ? " 

"Your convic'." 

I decline to record the exceedingly figu- 
rative language in which the detective 
welcomed the news. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MRS. BELLISHAM FINDS AN APMIEER. 

IITRS. BELLISHAM was happy at Scar- 
-^'-^ borough — ^that is to say, the air of the 
place agreed with her, not because it was 
bracing, but because it was redolent of high 
life and fashion. To be sure she could not 
help sighing as she saw young men of wealth 
and birth sauntering through the marriage 
market and inspecting the wares exposed for 
purchase ; for she knew that the mart was 
closed against her, as far as Mary was con- 
<5emed. 

Poor Mary I She had, you remember, 
hung on hand, as tradesmen say, in former 
days, not because she was wanting in at- 
tractions, but because her match-making 
mother was a bugbear that drove away her 
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apdmirers. Now, I fear I must confess, she 
had lost much of the charm that had graced 
her when first my readers made her acquaint- 
ance. Care which, if we may put faith in 
a proverb, once killed a cat, finds it far 
easier to destroy beauty, which is not pos- 
sessed of nine lives. The lustre of the 
lovehest eyes becomes dimmed by tears ; 
and trouble, though it may not turn golden 
locks to silver always, yet tarnishes them 
sorely. Mary had become a pale, thin 
woman, with the traces of sorrow and sick- 
ness impressed on her face. Her character 
had changed too. She had lost one quaUty 
which a man generally finds irresistible in a 
woman — one which Mary had possessed to 
an eminent degree. A man's love is to so 
great an extent founded on selfish vanity, 
that one of the surest ways in which the 
fair sex can contrive to win it is by con- 
fession of weakness and timidity. It gives 
the "lord of creation" a notion of superior 
strength and courage to find beauty clinging 
to him and relying on his protection. Don't 
you remember what a ladies' man Hercules 
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was — ^he was always in love with, some one 
or another of the damsels he was called upon 
to defend. And please mark the moral! 
Haviag won him by an affectation doubtless 
of weakness and reliance, Omphale very 
speedily turned the tables, assumed the 
lion-skin, and set her mighty lover to twirl 
the distaff. Beware, gentlemen! Eead 
your classics and be warned. As you look 
down on the shrinking, clinging little crea- 
ture beside you, and caress your tawny 
moustache with a pardonable pride as being 
the champion and true knight of such lovely 
weakness, just think of Hercules and Om- 
phale. There may come a time when the 
pretty trembler shall assume your lion-skin 
— or some other portion of your apparel — 
and lord it over you. All this by way of 
parenthesis. I ask pardon for the digression ; 
but if, as I believe, the novelist should be a 
moralist, he may surely be forgiven if, when 
his joumeyings bring him near certain dan- 
gerous shoals, he lies-to awhile to mark the 
spot with a buoy for the guidance of the 
marriageable mariner. And the shoal I have 
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marked is a dangerous one. I have known a 
marriage settled by a tremor and a little bit of 
clinging for support in getting over a stile. 
The girl who says, when you oflTer to assist her 
over such an impediment, " No, thank you, 
I can get over better by myself," is fated, 
rely upon it, for one of two things — she will 
either be an old maid, or she will be married 
by a man who has Earey instincts, and likes 
to practise the art of training and subduing. 

I was saying that feminine feebleness was 
a very powerfiil charm. It had once made 
Mary Bellisham most attractive, for hers was 
a nature that was meant to cling for support 
to some stronger nature. But it had been 
so often torn from the object around which 
it had wound most closely, that it was 
changed entirely. Self-possessed, self-re- 
liant, self-contained, Mary Bellisham was not 
the same Mary Bellisham she was when 
Gervase knew her first. 

Apart, therefore, from the fact that she 
was now " Mrs. Villafy," and avoided 
society, she was no longer calculated to 
attract the swains who sauntered through 
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life at Scarborough, watched by anxious 
mothers, and admired by marriageable 
daughters. 

Mrs. Bellisham admitted all this to her- 
self with a sigh- She was a matchmaker by 
instinct, and rejoiced in it for the sport. 
You cannot eradicate from the breast of an 
Enghshman the hunting instinct; he will 
knock over a hare or a pheasant when he 
has the chance, in spite of all your Game 
Laws. In the same way you cannot cure 
some women of the somewhat similar pro- 
pensity to pursue their natural prey. So 
Mrs. Bellisham finding herself in a cover 
where you could hardly stir without flushing 
a desirable parti, could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and set to work matchmaking on her 
own account; in other words, she took to 
flirting, and set her cap— if I may give such 
a title to an elegant little doyley, with cherry 
bows, that perched on the crown of her head 
— at some of the older beaux. 

They were not all of them, however, birds 
that were to be caught with chaff — and with 
all respect to Mrs. B., she was, you must 
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admit, the winnowing of some considerable 
number of years. But she succeeded in 
securing the attentions of one gentleman, a 
queer old boy, whose acquaintance she made 
through her doctor. 

Mr. Flossett was a retired lawyer. How 
on earth he had ever entered that profession 
it would be impossible to teU, for he was by 
no means fitted for it. I fancy he must 
have taken to it because it threw him into 
good society as the agent and professional 
adviser of men of property and position. 
His oflBces had been crowded with tin deed 
boxes, and his existence had been spent in 
managing Lord This's estate, or looking 
after Sir That's mines, or finding good in- 
vestments for the money of young Mr. 
Tother, the great manufacturer's son and 
heir. In this way old Flossett had contrived 
to edge himself into good society. 

He was a toad-eater, in fact. He would 
have left ortolan any day for toad, he was so 
partial to the viand. 

Of course his business did not oblige him 
to study very much law, but he was a very 
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methodical person. " Duffers " (if I may 
use a slang term which has now become 
classical, and which has no exact equivalent 
in English proper), are generally methodical, 
and old Flossett certainly was a duffer. He 
was so methodical that he studied the law 
as if his very Ufe depended on his mastering 
the statutes, or as if he was compelled to 
practise in Coimty Courts. The result was 
that his head, where there was, by the way, 
ample accommodation, became a very store- 
house of legal lore. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was nothing more than a storehouse. 
Some stomachs are remarkable for their 
capacity, but equally remarkable for the 
feebleness of their assimilative powers. So 
some heads will hold a seemingly endless 
amount of dry information, but have no 
mental digestion, or only a very feeble one. 

This was the case with Flossett ; he knew 
a great deal more law than he understood 
— ^in fact, the more he learnt the less he 
comprehended it. He was in the position of 
an unprofessional man who hears a lecture 
on anatomy, and is so full of the wonders he 
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hww^ about the particular portion of the 
human ftwne vmder consideration for the 
WQUoai that he beooraes miserably uncom- 
llpptaWe, l<et one of mj readers who is not 
a Burgeon listen to a discourse on the heart, 
f^ iuatanee j he will come away in an abject 
etate of windi He will be unable to get his 
heart out of hia head — he will be thinking 
sp perpetually of the wonderful and delicate 
organ he ewnnea under his ribs, that he will 
he afraid to apeak or move almost for fear 
ixf throwing it out of gear, 

Floaaett having crammed himself with law, 
became in this way nervously apprehensive. 
He felt he was so hedged in by legislation 
he was almost fearful of breathing lest he 
should lay himself open to an action. He 
shook hands with you reluctantly, as if he 
thought you would charge him with assault. 
It was asserted of him that he never con- 
cluded a note of the most trivial nature, ^ 
without signing himself, "Yours, without 
prejudice." 

How so cautious a being was entrapped 
such a serious matter as a flirtation 
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with. Mrs. Bellisliain, I cannot say ; but she 
was very clever in these matters, and he was. 
very silly in most things; and it is just pos- 
sible that he had, as he supposed, committed 
himself before he knew where he was, and 
determined to go on rather than draw back, 
in order to avoid an action for breach of 
promise. 

However, it matters little how the flir- 
tation began — ^it is suflGicient to say that the 
old gentleman was most marked in his atten- 
tions to Mrs. Bellisham, though not so muck 
by any active vohtion of his own, as by her 
craftily making them prominent. She would 
break down all of a sudden as they were 
promenading by the sea, and then all Scar- 
borough had the felicity of seeing the old 
boy puffing along with a chair for her. Or 
she would feel chilly all of a sudden, and 
then was presented the spectacle of Mr. 
Flossett toiling under a load of shawls and 
other wi'aps, which were so unmistakably 
Indian in their manufacture that every one 
knew they belonged to "Mrs. Bengal," as 
Mrs. Bellisham was called, in consequence of 
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her frequent allusions to the time when " I 
and the General were in Bengal." 

Old Flossett and the widow found a con- 
genial topic for conversation in the histories 
of his clients. She was never tired of listen- 
ing to anecdotes of noblemen, and he was 
only too proud to show off his knowledge of 
notabilities. 

I have mentioned that he had retired from 
business. His nephew had succeeded him in 
it when the old man threw it up in a huff, 
about which you shall hear more if you will 
pardon another digression, which may or 
may not turn out to be connected with the 
story hereafter. 

The old gentleman was, as I have men- 
tioned, a little eccentric, and his eccentricity 
was not that of genius. He was, in fact, 
rather a dull old boy, and being dull, he was 
also irritable. Most dull people are. The 
hide of an elephant or a rhinoceros will turn 
or flatten a bullet; but it twitches when a 
fly walks over it, nevertheless. 

Now, when the extension of the London, 
ds, and West Norton Railway was before 
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Parliament, Flossett had moved heaven and 
earth — as far as he had any influence over 
them, that is to say — ^in order to defeat it, 
because it was proposed to buy his offices, 
and he did not wish to sell them. Accord- 
ingly he hunted up all his clients in the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, 
and besought them to oppose the bill ; and 
they promised they would, and no doubt 
intended to perform their promises. Unfor- 
tunately, however, when the time came they 
found that they could not oppose it. Sir 
Charles Wahner's constituents were deeply 
interested in the project, and of course he 
must support it. Lord Longdon's brother- 
in-law, Mr. Moneypenny — ^you see his Lord- 
ship was not a rich man, and had married 
the daughter of Sir John Moneypenny, the 
great railway contractor — ^was to have the 
construction of the line if the bill passed, so 
Lord Longdon could not oppose. The Hon. 
Christopher Dedlade was persuaded to with- 
draw his opposition by the able arguments 
of Sir Peter Morton, who was the deviser 
and presiding genius of the London, Leeds, 
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and West Norton Eailway. It was hinted 
that the arguments owed much of their suc- 
cess to the solid form in which they were 
brought under the honourable gentleman's 
notice at a time when the honourable gentle- 
man had suffered heavy losses on the turf 
and at his club, where they used, so rumour 
stated, sixteen packs of cards every night. 

To make a long story short, Mr. Flossett 
was left in the lurch by his clients. He had 
relied upon them, and taken no further 
trouble about the matter, whereas Sir Peter 
Morton and his agents were unwearying in 
their endeavours to get the bill through Par- 
liament. 

To his intense disgust, old Flossett, glanc- 
ing one morning over the debates in the 
Times, learnt that the bill for the Extension 
of the London, Leeds, and West Norton line 
had passed without opposition. He was 
furious at the failure of his clients to per- 
form their promises, and, in a huff, he de- 
termined to throw up business and retire. 
So he handed over matters to his nephew, 
sold his house to the railway company for 
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about three times its real value, and took 
to touring about England and Europe 
generally. 

After the first angry feeling wore off, he 
began to repent his rashness. He was like 
a fish out of water. He had no more of the 
old congenial occupation, no more visits 
from noblemen, no more letters from the 
aristocracy, no more addressing of envelopes 
to all sorts of titles. He was very dull and 
lonely now. 

He was a widower, I have said ; he was 
also childless. He had married a lady who 
was a near connection of an Irish peer, 
but she brought nothing for her dowry ex- 
cept that remote nobility. She bore him 
no children, and died four years after their 
marriage. 

Thus lonely and unoccupied, Mr. Flossett 
was driven to travel for some consolation 
and change. It is possible that he medi- 
tated a serious proposal to Mrs. BeUisham. 
She was the widow of a general — or so she 
led him to believe — ^and she knew several 
families of distinction; and there was, on 

II. M 
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the point of admiration of birth and 
position, a very great similarity in their 
tastes. 

It was while old Flossett was staying at 
Scarborough that the London, Leeds, and 
West Norton Railway came to grief, and Sir 
Peter Morton became a bankrupt. I need 
not weary my readers with the history of the 
affair, for it is not the only instance on 
record, and every one is familiar with the 
cause and character of such calamities. 

" Serve 'em right ! serve 'em right ! " 
chuckled Mr. Flossett. He was sitting on 
the bench, reading the paper which contained 
the account of a meeting of shareholders, at 
which the directors and Sir Peter had been 
somewhat warmly received. 

" Dear me, Mr. F.,'' said Mrs. Bellisham^ 
who was crocheting hard by, "what is the 
cause of all that excitement ? " 

Mr. Flossett told her the story of the 
London, Leeds, and West Norton line, and 
his connection with it. 

" But, my dear Mr. F., if you sold your 
house on such good terms, you have no 
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reason, have you, to bear them any ani- 
mosity ? " 

" Yes I have, madam. I hate being beaten, 
and they beat me over that bill. They're a 
set of — mind, this, madam, is a privileged 
commmiication — a set of swindlers ; and I 
could add, without prejudice, Sir Peter would 
be the better for a little brisk exercise on the 
treadmill." 

" Dear me, you're terribly vindictive, Mr. 
F., I'm afraid. Oh, you dangerous man ! " 
and Mrs. Bellisham ogled. 

" Ah, that's not aU. It was owing to their 
hunting me out of my old quarters, madam, 
that I was led to make a discovery which 
has rendered my life one incessant anxiety, 
not to .a, .moi, ever sinoe." 

" La, how romantic ! " 

Mr. Mossett shrugged his shoulders. 

" Humph ! Well, madam, I suppose they'd 
call it romantic in a novel ; but in real life, 
when the most innocent mistakes may be 
visited by the severe penalties of the law, 
hang it, madam, romance is not the word 
for it ! " 

M 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A MEETING IN MID-CHANNEL. 

1)Y slow degrees, and after some time, 
-*-' Mark Lane began to get the better of 
the great sorrow of his life. Gervase watched 
over him and nursed him with almost femi- 
nine tenderness ; and at last the soreness of 
the tribulation was past. 

You must not suppose that honest, staunch 
old Mark took to his bed like a lovesick girl. 
He fought against his calamity, and bore up 
wonderfully under its crushing effects ; but 
the blow stunned him. He staggered away 
as some great, strong natures grope their 
way from a battle-field, with wounds that 
would be death to any ordinary being ; and 
with tender nursing he recovered — not to be 
the same hale, hearty English gentleman he 
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had been, for his hair was silvery, and his 
brow was furrowed with deep seams. His 
step had lost its old elasticity, his figure its 
erectness, his hand its firmness. He sur- 
vived the storm, but only as a wreck, just 
as a ship rides out the tempest only to put 
into port with strained timbers and shattered 
mast — to put into port, never to set sail 
again. 

Gervase knew, fi:om his own bitter ex- 
perience, how deep and agonizing can be 
the pain a heart sufiers without succumbing ; 
and he knew, too, how light a touch could 
wring it with exquisite anguish ; so that his 
sympathy and care were infinite. 

The good people of Vieuxville were dis- 
tressed to see how Mark Lane had suffered. 
It puzzled them not a little to understand 
how a man should suffer so acutely on a 
woman's account. Wives, they argued, 
would at times be inconstant, just as specu- 
lations on the Bourse would turn out ill; 
but they were scarcely worth the distress of 
mind he showed, more especially as he had 
had the opportunity of avenging his wtongs. 
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wliicli satisfaction a man does not always 
get. 

As for Joanna, mucli as she grieved to see 
her master's suffering, she was only a woman 
after all ; and if I must confess the truth, I 
believe she was not sorry to have him back 
under her charge, to be dehvered from rival 
influence, and to be allowed to serve him 
faithfully and affectionately, with no divided 
sway in the house. 

She had never submitted with a good 
grace to the arrogant dominion of the 
psevdO'GonntesSy and the latter had not been 
slow to find it out, and had done her best to 
get rid of "that great English giantess;" 
but Mark, who was not wont to oppose her, 
would not allow Joanna's fidelity to be so 
rewarded. Joanna was a woman, and knew 
by instinct that milady would have chassed 
her if she could; so you may be sure she 
hated her none the less, and reverenced her 
master the more deeply for fighting her 
battle with one whose Ughtest word, as a 
rule, was law with him. 

Gervase was anxious that his uncle should 
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return to England; but Mark felt that lie 
was more at home now in the land of his 
adoption, and determined to stay at Vieux- 
ville. 

Joanna — ^perhaps just a shadow jealous of 
Gervase's place in her beloved master's heart 
— was not sorry to learn this determination. 
It was agreed, therefore, that Mark should 
still stay at the chateau, and that Gervase 
should make it his home in vacation time. 

Mark wished to persuade him to abandon 
his profession, and come and reside perma- 
nently at Vieuxville. But Gervase had 
grown to Hke his work. He took a pride 
and an interest in it, and would not have 
relinquished it for a dukedom. He was a 
thorough Enghshman, was Gervase, and he 
had the Enghshman's love of a struggle. 
Risk and diflSculty are special charms to 
the Briton, as the fatal history of Alpine 
climbing proves too surely. The same spirit 
which, in a morbid development, sends men 
to risk their necks among crevasses and 
fields of sliding snow, with no nobler pur- 
pose than to overcome the passive resistance 
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of a mountain, was strong in Gervase, and 
drove liim to climb the dreary heights of the 
law, to traverse the echoing wastes of dull 
reports, and to fight on towards the summit^ 
with possibly some vague dream of seeing 
justice dawning, as one may for a certainty 
see the sun rise from Mont Blanc. 

It was from no hope of solid benefit or 
promotion that Gervase stuck to his work. 
He was grateful to it. It had served him 
well, not only when he needed the means 
of living, but when he wanted — and that 
sorely — some task that would prevent him 
eating his own heart. Odisse qiicm loeseris 
— to hate one whom you have injured — may 
be human nature ; but, thank goodness, it is 
equally human to love those who have bene- 
fited you, and Gervase had become attached 
to a profession that had stood him in such 
good stead. 

So it was agreed that Gervase was to 
spend his vacation at Vieuxville, and still 
practise at the bar. 

By the time his uncle had recovered 
suflBciently to be left alone, Gervase had 
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to return to England and prepare for the 
circuit. 

He took steamer at Barsat, and crossed to 
the Channel Isles, whence he took another 
boat, in order to escape that dreary place, 
Seamouth. It made the journey a little 
longer, but he was a fair-enough sailor, and 
anything — sea-sickness even — ^would be pre- 
ferable to " Dead-alive-si^r-ilf ere," as he and 
Bartlett had nicknamed the place. 

It was pleasant weather. A cheerful breeze 
touched the crests of the billows with spray, 
and sang in the cordage, as the Lady Manan 
Wilson steamed out of port. There was a 
band on board, and the merry music it made 
echoed pleasantly over the waters ; and the 
dresses of the dancers — ^for it was smooth 
sailing, and the . passengers insisted on a 
dance — ^fluttered gaily under the awning. 

Gervase was hardly merry enough to care 
to join the dancers ; so he went forward, and 
leant over the bows,' watching the green 
waves hiss and whiten under the prow, as 
the good ship sped through them. 

It was evening when they steamed out of 
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the harbour. The gold' of the setting sun 
made a molten path over the sea. A few 
fleeces of clouds, steeped in the heart's blood 
of the dying day, floated slowly in the blue 
above. A pale primrose tint spread over 
the western horizon, deepening into a soft 
greenisli hue where it mingled with aad 
melted into the soft azure. A tiny thread 
of moon began to grow less ghostlike as the 
twilight gathered; and here and there an 
early star peeped forth suddenly, blossoming 
like a flower out of the purpling heavens. 

Deeper and darker grew the canopy over- 
head, and the stars twinkled out in troops 
until all the watchfires of the heavenly camp 
were kindled, and the silvery moon reigned 
in its midst — a bright crescent, undimmed 
by a cloud. 

And as, one by one, or in brilliant groups, 
the lamps of night were kindled above, so in 
the waves below the ocean-stars began to 
gleam. A blue phosphorescent line heaving 
on the backs of the slow billows marked the 
track of the ship ; and when Gervase bent 
over the bows, he saw, as the cutwater clave 
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the sea, how it bubbled and kindled, until his 
own face was illuminated. 

There is a strange fascination in this ap- 
pearance in the water, so that Geryase was 
to be forgiven if, in watching it, he forgot 
how the time was going. The music had 
stopped; the dancers had gone to rest; it 
was long after midnight. But he still 
watched with unflagging delight the beau- 
tifiil phenomenon for ever renewing itself as 
he gazed. On the gleaming swell of the long 
waves he could see the pale ribbon of light 
waver, and flicker, and fade away in the 
vessel's wake, like the memories of the past, 
growing fainter and fainter as we leave them 
behind. 

Was it strange that the silence and beauty 
of the scene filled Gervase's heart with ten- 
derness, and that he should presently forget 
the present— even the loveliness which was 
the charm that raised the dead past — and 
indulged in the painfiil yet pleasant task of 
disentombing old happinesses and bygone 
sorrows ? Man is but man ; and before the 
permanence and majesty of nature he stands 
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awestruck, until he turns back upon himself, 
and seeks refuge from the greatness that 
overpowers him in the records of his own 
little life. 

So Gervase became lost in thought, and 
no longer noted the flight of time. He did 
not even remark that the night was growing 
darker. For the moon had set now, and one 
by one the stars became lost in the quiet 
white fog that stole over the sea, the ghost- 
like forerunner of dawn. 

Still, forgetful of all around him, Gervase 
recalled the past, and in the very idleness of 
self-torture built up his life again as it might 
have been, but for the fatal obstacle, which 
turned the whole path away from the goal. 
Such imaginations are but vain, after all. 
We can imagine the obstacle gone. But 
what then ? For all we know, the next step 
onward might have brought us to some other 
bar that might have warped the straight 
road in another direction altogether. It is 
useless to wish to have one's life to live 
over again. Should such a wish be granted 
to him, a man, if he were wise, would but 
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repeat the story with all its dark shades, 
because without them the bright spots would 
be missing. It must be a weary life indeed 
in which there are not some joys worth pur- 
chasing at the cost of all the grief. The 
truth that whatever is is best, is proved the 
moment you look back; because it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge, despite many 
bitter memories, that whatever has been has 
been best, and could be no better for all our 
poor mending and altering. Life is so knit 
together with tiny threads of events that to 
draw out one of them is to unravel the 
whole, and that no man would really wish 
to do. 

I don't think that at this period Gervase 
would have admitted the truth of this ; for 
indeed his life was at a critical turn-point. 
The shuttle was but half way across the web, 
and the pattern incomplete. So that, 
judging from this imperfect fragment, he 
was vainly wishing that he might re-live his 
life and remodel many things in the past, 
believing by so doing he could have guided 
his steps better, and forgetting — ^poor, blind 
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mortal ! — ^how completely a change, however 
slight, might have turned the whole course. 
As you move onward, the first deviation 
from the direct path is almost imperceptible 
— it is a hair's breadth at the starting-point 
— but pursue it awhile, and then measure 
the intervening space ! However, Gervase 
was not in a sufficiently philosophic mood 
to argue the question with himself in this 
manner. He was content to picture to him- 
self what might have been, if—sh, that 
infinitely small and infinitely powerful mo- 
nosyllable ! — ^if fate had not ordained other- 
wise. 

In the meantime the IJady Marian Wilson 
was steaming a-head through the fog at good 
speed — at far too many knots an hour, in- 
deed, for safety in such thick weather, and 
in the channel. But the captain, though a 
good sailor and a careful man by nature, had 
his orders. There was a rival line, and the 
boats of the two companies were being pitted 
against each other for speed. The Lady 
Marian was one of the fastest of the old hne, 
but one of the new vessels ran her hard ; so, 
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partly in obedience to his orders and partly 
for his ship's reputation, the skipper ne- 
glected the precautions he should have 
taken. 

The lanterns were lit and shown according 
to directions, and a watch was kept ; but in 
such a fog these precautions were of Httle 
real value, where the speed was so great. 

The fog was cold and dank now,* raw with 
the first cold breath of morning. Gervase 
was roused fi^om his reverie by the chilly 
feeling, and found himself shivering. He 
rose from his seat and was about to go 
below for a coat or a rug, when he saw 
what struck him with a chill far more 
numbing than the cold embrace of the 
sea-fog. 

He saw the fog open as it were — and there, 
crossing close under the bow of the steamer, 
he saw another smaller craft. It seemed as 
if some superhuman agency had suddenly 
lifted the veil of mist to show this. 

He saw that a coUision was inevitable. 
Before he had time to gasp for breath the 
space had narrowed till the bowsprit of the 
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Jjody Marian projected over the deck of the 
other ship. 

He gave a wfld cry — shouting out he knew 
not what wild words. Then the deck of the 
Iiody Marian seemed suddenly alive with 
men. And at the same moment there was 
a rush of people firom below on board the 
vessel which the Lady Marian was running 
down. All the fstces were turned up, white 
and horror-stricken, to the bows of the 
larger vessel, now towering almost over the 
deck. 

There came a grinding crash, and then the 
Lady Marian quivered and paused for an 
instant — only an instant. The next second 
she was forcing the smaller craft down under 
her bows, for it was impossible to stay her 
course. 

A wail of despair and anguish rose from 
. the sinking ship, and a groan of horror from 
the Lady Marian. But already some score 
of gallant fellows from the latter had flung 
themselves over her bows with ropes to fling 
to those on the sinking ship. 

Gervase was no seaman, but he found 
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himself unconsciously doing what the sailors 
did. He had noticed some two or three 
women on board the disabled craft, and his 
first thought was to save them. He tied a 
rope hastily about his waist, and half- 
climbed half-sprang on the deck, and was 
soon fighting his way towards the women. 

Fortunately, the two ships were so en- 
tangled that for a while the smaller, which 
was cut almost in two, was supported by the 
Lady Marian. It gave just enough time to 
save the passengers. The crew were able to 
take care of themselves. Gervase found that 
another of the passengers of the Lady 
Marian was apparently bent on the same 
purpose as himself. 

" Save the women," gasped Gervase. 

" I saw them," said the other. 

The women were near the stern, and Ger- 
vase and his companion had to force their 
way through the crowd, rushing forward to 
climb the bows of the Lady Marian. By the 
time they reached the women, the ships had 
almost separated. 

" Look alive, my men — come on board at 

II. N 
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once — she's forging off, and will go down ! " 
bawled the captain of the Lady Marian. 

Gervase and his companion darted forward, 
caught up the two fainting women, saw that 
a third was being rescued by one of the crew, 
and dashed back towards the ship. 

It was but just in time. The small steamer 
was settling down ere their feet quitted her 
deck. The crew of the Lady Marian were 
busily engaged helping the rescued in over 
the bulwarks. Some of them hastened to 
haul in the rope round Gervase's waist, while 
others, jumping into the chains, assisted his 
companion and his burden into the bows. 

When Gervase had his hand on the bul- 
warks, he cast a hurried glance at his un- 
conscious charge. She was just beginning 
to recover a little. Their eyes met. 

" Mary ! " gasped Gervase. 

Mary could not speak, but he saw her lips 
frame his name. Just then the wreck of the 
small steamer filled, and plunged down — 
down under the bows of the Lady Marian. 
A falling spar, broken away by the entangle- 
ment of the rigging, struck Gervase on the 
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forehead, just as lie set foot on deck, and 
knocked him down, senseless. 

But as consciousness departed — ^with a 
sort of swirl and plunge like the sinking 
ship — ^there flashed like lightning through 
his brain the blessed knowledge that he had 
saved the life of the woman he loved ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SHOWING HOW THE CAT JUMPS. 

E left Mr. Molewarp executing a pas- 
d^extase, a little while ago, on the 
receipt of Mrs. Gafiy's news. 

Presently he pulled up, and, sitting down 
with a grave face, addressed himself to that 
lady in an inquiring form. 
As how, Mrs. G. ? " 

Well, you see, along of having friends at 
Greenwich, as I went to drink tea with, and 
taking the boat, as was cheaper, not to say 
pleasanter, especially me being a good sailor."" 
" What, met him aboard the boat ? " 
** No ; I see him along the river." 
"Where?" 

"Now, that's what I can't exactly say; 
for I was took so aback suddenly that I 
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didn't recover my senses for a bit, and so 
didn't take notice particular. But I could 
point you out the place, which were a wharf, 
or sich, with barges about." 

" Humph ! " said Mole warp, not quite so 
enthusiastic ; " there's a deal o' them along 
the river." 

" Oh, of course ; but I should know this 
here one, — on the right-hand side as you go 
along, and close by a timber-yard. Lor ! I 
should know it again at a glimpse." 

"Well, then, I'll tell ye what. You and 
me wiU go down and take tea at Greenwich, 
this very afternoon, Mrs. G." 

" This afternoon. Well, I cannot manage 
that quite, for I have been off duty one 
day. " 

** Oh, bother duty ! You can be spared 
very well, I know; and this is particular." 

"Won't to-morrow do? and then I can 
get clear of such work as have fallen a Uttle 
l^ehind in consequence of my being away." 

" Why, I suppose it must." 

"That's a good fellow, Moley. So let's 
settle it for to-morrow." 
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" All right, Mrs. 6., to-morrow be it ; and 
then tea and shrimps at Greenwich, eh ? " 

" There, I suppose no one won't talk ! " 

Molewarp chuckled at the old lady's sud- 
den notion of propriety. 

" Talk ! Lor, bless you, no ! You and 
me are old enough to be trusted to look after 
ourselves, eh, Mrs. G. ? " 

** I should hope so ! " 

" Why, if G. was ahve he'd be proud of 
you, he would. To think of your turning up 
so useftd to the force. It's a thing to be 
an internal satisfaction as long as you live, 
Mrs. G." 

Mrs. GsSy knew enough of pohce matters 
to know that internal satisfaction was aU she 
was likely to get for her pains. She had 
seen many cases in which the lamented Gaffy 
had quietly summed up the hints he had 
received from friends, and the discoveries 
chance threw in his way, under the compre- 
hensive title of "information he had received." 
She therefore revolved the matter in her 
mind, and resolved to make her terms before 
she pointed out Molewarp's man to him. 
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Accordingly, next morning, as they were 
on the point of starting for Greenwich, she 
boldly put the question. 

" I say, Moley, all's fair among ftdends 
and all that, but, you see, a lone widder 
must look after money, which is a thing that 
won't look after her. I'm only too glad to 
be of use, you know, but information in the 
force is reg.1 downright money, as we well 
know, you and me." 

" What are you driving at ? " 

"Why, to put it short and plain — ^what 
are you going to do about this information ? 
There's a reward in course — is it to be 
shares ? ' ' 

" You're sharpish after the tin, Mrs. G. ! 
But there ain't a reward. I should ha' 
thought, considering he owes you money, 
you'd be glad enough to see him nailed." 

" It won't pay the biU, Moley ! " 

"Well, look here — I will! Can't say 
fairer than that now, can I ? You point me 
out the chap, and I'll take his liabilities." 

" Done along with you, Moley," said Mrs. 
Gaffy, well knowing that she could add a 
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few items to the account without any diffi- 
culty, and without the least chance of detec- 
tion. 

" Done with you, Mrs. G., mum ! And 
now, let's be off, for time is precious, and 
the sooner I clap my hand on that party's 
shoulder, the better for all concerned." 

" Come on then ! " 

The pleasant couple took the boat, and set 
out on their journey. Mrs. Gaffy kept her 
eyes fixed on the southern bank of the river 
incessantly, and Molewarp swept every wharf 
and landing-stage with a searching glance. 
At last Mrs. Gaffy, pinching his arm severely 
in her excitement, exclaimed, "There — 
there ! " 

She pointed out a quiet Uttle wharf, with 
a timber-yard alongside, and a few barges 
moored in front. There was a figure moving 
about there, but it was not that of the man 
Molewarp was in search of. It was a lame 
old man, hobbling about with a rough terrier 
at his heels. Molewarp took the bearings of 
the place very accurately, and felt he should 
have little difficulty in finding it again. 
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The tea party went oflF pleasantly enough. 
Mole warp was so well satisfied with his day's 
work that he was positively lavish in his 
expenditure on shrimps. Shrimps were a 
viand Mrs. Gaffy loved, and on this occasion 
— perhaps for the first time in her life — she 
had a surfeit of them. She picked them 
until her fingers were tired. Moreover, the 
detective went so far as to order "some- 
thing" to be put on table — a something that 
lent a strength and flavour to the cheerful 
cup, so that the '4one widow" enjoyed 
herself. They went to the Hospital after- 
wards, and visited the painted Hall, and in- 
spected Nelson's coat, and other relics. 
They even went to the length of taking a 
stroll in the Park, and Molewarp proposed a 
run down One Tree Hill. Mrs. Gafiy, how- 
ever, had her notions of decorum, and she 
drew a line at One Tree Hill, and declined 
to take such " violent exercise on the top of 
shrimps" — which, on the whole, perhaps, 
was wise. So after having viewed the sur- 
rounding country through a telescope, the 
property of a one-armed pensioner, who. 
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unUke Canning's knife-grinder, had a story 
— a very big story, too — ^to tell about Ids 
adventures at sea, the couple returned to the 
scene of their banquet, and finished the 
evening with a quiet bit of supper and " just 
a something hot apiece." After that they 
bent their steps homeward, Mrs. G. having 
reached a cheerftil and confiding stage of 
comfortableness that induced her to pour 
into the ear of the now rather wearied Mole- 
warp the whole history of her struggles and 
privations, and her fixed beUef that a woman 
ought not to be left to fight the battle alone 
— she ought to marry — always ! 

Molewarp did not much care to prolong 
the evening, so on returning to town he took 
an abrupt adieu of his fiHiend. He was not 
an enthusiastic admirer of the fair sex — if 
such a term appUes to the old lady who was 
his companion — ^but he had submitted to the 
infliction, and had made himself very agree- 
able to her in consideration of the assistance 
she had rendered him. But when she be- 
came garrulous about herself, he felt that 
she was an infliction to be got rid of as 
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speedily as possible, so, as I said, he dropt 
her quietly when they landed, and left her 
to find her way home by herself, . which she 
did, after paying a call or so at hostelries 
on the route to take a corrective after her 
travelling by water, which, as she said, " will 
go against some, and if not settled with a 
something, may upset anybody violent." 

Molewarp returned to his quarters in high 
glee. He had a hot supper — tripe and 
onions— a dish in which he never indulged 
save on high occasions, and to celebrate 
great events. After supper he smoked his 
^pe and ctat hi, grog with joy, for he felt 
that next morning he would accomplish one 
of the chief objects of his professional life. ' 

He was up betimes next day, and set out, 
in private attire of the small tradesman class, 
to reconnoitre the river bank. His task was 
not a very difficult one ; the timber yard 
soon led him on the correct scent, and he 
found the httle wharf — went down the lane 
leading to the water, and peeping round 
recognised the little hut and felt sure of his 
prey. 
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He sat down on the timbers in the lane to 
-enjoy his triumph quietly. He had had such 
41 long chase, and the game had been so 
cunning, that he really felt proud of his own 
tenacity, and sagacity. There was a great 
-deal of the cat about Molewarp — ^the feline 
•characteristics of his mind had become 
sharpened by long practice as a thief-taker. 
A man who is for ever creeping after his 
prey, crouching along, ventre a terrCy until 
he has calculated the exact distance for his 
leap, and then pounces, exercises all that is 
cat-like in his nature, and thus it was that 
JMolewarp having, as it were, his victim in 
his claws, after taking a peep or two round 
the wharf from the lane, sat down to enjoy 
his triumph. He pictured to himself the 
astonishment of Lewis on seeing him, and 
rehearsed the tortures he would put him to. 
He would play with him as a cat does with a 
mouse, until he worried him to death. 

Then he pictured the glory that the cap- 
ture would reflect on his cleverness. How 
he would be complimented for the capture ! 
A glow of satisfaction filled him, and he was 
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SO superbly happy that I declare I wonder he- 
did not purr. 

As Molewarp sat on the timber enjoying 
his triumph by anticipation, a female figure 
emerged from one of the barges moored off 
the wharf and came towards the shore, leap- 
ing from barge to barge, and from timber to 
timber. It was Betty, kettle in hand, going 
ashore to cook the dinner. 

Presently there came wafted from the little 
wooden hut the savoury smell of stew. Mole- 
warp sniffed at it and admired it. 

" ril just step in and spoil his dinner for 
him ! " said he, rising fi:*om the timbers and 
making his way to the gate of the wharf. 

He opened it stealthily by mere force of 
habit. In an instant he was pinned by the 
leg, and, looking down, recognized the rough 
dog he had seen following the old man about, 
as he passed on the steamer on the previous 
day. 

It was Eough, who I suppose had learned — 
by that mysterious faculty, better than either 
reason or instinct, which dogs possess and 
men do not — that there was mischief brewing 
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for his master, and was snufl&ng about the 
gate when the detective opened it. 

Unfortunately poor old Rough's teeth were 
not in very prime fettle, and did little more 
than inflict a rent upon Molewarp's broad- 
cloth. 

The detective shook him off, and stooped 
for a stone. It was a missile Rough had 
been too well acquainted with in his early 
days, and he respected it. He slunk off, 
with a bristling back, behind cover of some 
bales, and then began to bark furiously. 

The noise brought out the old man, and 
behind him Molewarp saw Betty, ladle in 
hand, peering out to learn the cause of the 
disturbance. 

" Call off your beast of a dog," said Mole- 
warp. 

" He won't hurt ye ! " growled the old 
man. 

'* But he'll try, for he's bit me in the calf 
already ! " 

" He only bites thieves and beggars gene- 
rally," said the old man, "and you don't 
look like that." 
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"Not exactly. Tve come to see about 
wharfage for some goods I'm expecting by 
water.'' 

" Oh ! then step in here," said the old 
man. 

Molewarp followed him into the hut. 
Betty was bending over the saucepan, stir- 
ring the stew, which again saluted Mole- 
warp's nostrils very pleasantly. 

He gave a scrutinising look round the hut. 
But his prisoner was not there. 

" Well, what's your business ? " said the 
old man. 

"You're sharp on it; how's a chap to 
talk business when that young lady stirs a 
stew as bewitching as that is ? " 

Betty's only response to this delicate com- 
pliment was a shrug of the shoulders as she 
stood with her back towards him, leaning 
over the fire. 

"Well, you can call again, I daresay, if 
you really want wharf-room — ^and if you 
don't call just about dinner time, we shall 
very like be able to settle it,'* said the old 
man. 
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But Molewarp was not to be got rid of so 
easily. 

"Exceedingly sorry, I'm sure, to have 
come so unfortunate on dinner time, but I 
live some distance off. Bricks is what I 
want wharfed. I've bought a bit of land 
hereabouts, and I'm going to build. My 
brother, he's in the brick line, and he'll sup- 
ply me with 'em for a song, and I want 
some place to land 'em." 

" Well, you can do that here if you like " — 

" How about hands ? Have you any men 
here besides yourself? " 

" No, no one but the gal ! " 

" Why, how do you manage to unload the 
barges, then ? I see you're crippled a bit." 

" They mostly sends men on board the 
barges. It wouldn't pay me to have a lot of 
hulking chaps hanging about here on spec. 
But that needn't stand in the way. I can 
engage you chaps, if you want 'em." 
Oh, you do that, eh ? " 
Yes, sometimes, when parties wants it.'* 

" Have you any chaps you employ regu- 
larly — any chaps handy by here ? " 
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"No, I mostly takes any as comes; 
there's always lots of 'em alongshore ready 
for an odd job." 

" You've no man you employ regular ? " 

" No, I tell you. Why do you ask ? It 
ain't nothing to do with your bricks so long 
as I get 'em ashore for you ! " 

" Well, then, look here ! The fact is I'm 
a lawyer's clerk." 

" That accounts for the dog's a-biting ye. 
He never could abide a lawyer." 

" Thank ye. But this is how it is. We 
heard of a chap as we want being seen here 
the other day." 

" Very like ; I've had an odd job or two 
I've had 'em in for lately." 

" Well, you see, this chap has had some 
money left him. He's a respectable sort 
of a chap by breeding, but kicked over the 
traces, and came to the bad; and now 
there's money left him, and we want to find 
him." 

" Do ye? Well, I'm sorry I can't help you, 
for I like to see a chap come by his own. Is 
it much money ? What was he like ? " 

II. 
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" Yes, what was lie like ? " asked Betty. 

Molewarp described his man. 

" La ! Gran'ther, that must be the civil- 
spoken one that said the money' d pay his 
fare to — to — ^to where was it ? " 

" Ah, where was it ? I can't remember ! '* 
said the old man. 

" Come, try and think of it," said Mole- 
warp, growing cold as he saw his success 
crumbling away. 

" Why, I think 'twas some place in forrin* 
parts," said the old man. 
Yes, it was," said Betty. 
Sold, by jingo ! " said Molewarp. 

" Well, we can't help ye no further ; so 
good day, or else our dinner '11 spoil." 

Molewarp turned on his heel, and sneaked 
off without a thank-you or a good-bye. 

You've seen, when a cat has made a spring 
and missed her mark, how abjectly she 
crawls off, shnking out of sight. Well, then, 
you can exactly picture to yourself the de- 
tective's exit. 

And how was it that the cat jumped so 
iU? 
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Cats are cunning, but women are yet more 
clever. 

Womanly instinct had defeated Mole warp. 
Betty, happening to look out from the cabin 
of the barge, had seen him spying and prying 
about the wharf, and instinct told her that 
the man she loved was in danger. She 
hurried on shore at once, and gave Lewis 
the alarm ; and he hid himself in the Uttle 
sleeping-room of the cabin, where he heard 
the whole of Molewarp's conversation. 

" Confound it, to think I should be so 
near, and yet lose him. But Fm hanged if 
I don't try again. I believe the old fellow 
knew more than he liked to say. I'll just 
keep an eye on the spot ! " said the de- 
tective. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHICH CONTAINS A DISCOTJESE ON THE POWER 

OF EEBBS. 



w 



HEN they lifted Gervase from the deck, 
they found him bleeding profusely 
from a wound in the head. He was carried 
below and placed in his berth, and the 
surgeon attended him. 

The Lady Marian Wilson had fortunately 
escaped without any serious damage. A 
few broken spars, and the bowsprit a little 
sprung, were the result of casualties, so that 
she was enabled to steam off from the scene 
of the collision with undiminished speed. It 
was well she could, for the crew and pas- 
sengers of the sunken vessel crowded her 
to inconvenience, and they were but ill 
supplied with clothes, — or food either, for 
that matter. 
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The surgeon had his hands pretty Ml, for 
many were bruised, and most were fright- 
ened, which was much the same thing as 
being hurt. But his chief care was to see 
to Gervase. None of the other cases were 
at all alarming, but this one was serious. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
surgeon of a steamer like the Lady Marian 
would be a very experienced or distin- 
guished member of his profession. He was, 
perhaps, duly qualified, and quite capable of 
attending the sea-sick, or of ministering to 
ordinary ailments of a mild character. But 
he was yoimg and enthusiastic, and he had 
the fault of a young and enthusiastic sur- 
geon — ^he was very ready to operate. 

When he found Gervase lying on the bed, 
with a bump almost as big as an ostrich Qgg 
on his head, with a pale face, and a wild look 
in his eyes, he at once concluded that it was 
a case of fracture of the skull, and began 
to talk about depression of the bone, and 
trephining; and I verily believe if he had 
had an assistant handy he would have at 
once set about that delicate operation. Not 
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having an assistant, he hesitated, and 
thereby, after administering the ordinary 
remedies, he left his patient to Nature. And 
that best of all physicians and nurses stood 
him in good stead. 

The phantasmagoria of fever danced before 
the sick man's eyes, and shut out the world 
about him. He was too weak from loss of 
blood to be violent. He lay moaning and 
tossing his arms about, as the wild visions 
passed before him. 

Wild visions, indeed, they were ! All the 
events of the last few eventftd years mingled 
in a mad way with day-dreams that had not 
been realised. He saw huge steamboats 
attired in wig and gown, fighting duels with 
small sword. Then one would change into 
his uncle, and the other into Bartlett ; and 
the latter would seem about to be married to 
Mary BeUisham, while the other officiated as 
priest. Then he would find himself striving 
to speak and forbid the banns, but losing all 
power of utterance. Next he would find 
himself in a huge vessel pursuing his 
uncle, who had married Mary, and was 
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taking her in his yacht to Barsat. Then 
just as the ship was about to run down the 
smaller vessel, he would discover that it was 
not his uncle, but old Bartlett and Joanna, 
who somehow became confounded with Mrs. 
Crafiy, and was being prosecuted by him for 
stealing his spirits and tea, and was con- 
demned to death in consequence by a jury 
of Frenchmen, who ordered her to be smo- 
thered with charcoal until she was " dead — 
dead — dead!" Then the tables were sud- 
denly turned, and he found himself pleading 
for his. own Hfe; and, what was odd indeed, 
he saw himself in a sort of dual existence — 
there was one Gervase in the dock, and 
another at the barristers' table, in wig and 
gown. And his life depended on his finding 
a case which he could not find, though he 
went through the reports page by page, 
until the judge told him if he did so any 
more he would throw the inkstand at him. 
And, after all, it was so absurd to be hanged 
for merely finding a dead body on the sea- 
shore. 

All these wild fancies careered through 
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poor Gervase*s disordered brain as he lay 
tossing in his narrow berth, muttering and 
moaning, but uttering no articulate sound. 

Beyond the fiight of the accident and the 
sudden shock of seeing Gervase, Mary Bel- 
lisham suffered little or nothing. Her 
mother was in a deplorable state. The 
terror she had undergone had shaken her 
very much, and she seemed twenty years 
older for it. She was greatly subdued, and 
appeared to cling to her child for comfort 
and affection as she had never done in her 
life before. It is possible that duricg the 
few minutes she stood on the deck of the 
sinking vessel she had seen her past hfe in 
its real colours, and had repented the evil. 
There was an unwonted tenderness in her 
manner to her daughter, as though she felt 
she owed her reparation for many wrongs. 
I dare say that she felt, too, that it was. 
entirely owing to her folly that their lives 
were in such peril. 

It seems that a few days previously Mr. 
Flossett had left Scarborough and taken 
up his abode at Brighton. Whether he took 
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that step in order to escape from the fascina- 
tions of Mrs. Bellisham, I cannot say. If he 
did it with that view, all I can remark is 
that he, like Saint Kevin — 

Little knew 
What that wily sex can do. 

As soon as possible after his departure, 
the charming widow had packed up her 
goods and chattels, and was steaming oflF in 
pursuit. And in that pursuit it was that the 
accident related in a previous chapter took 
place. But for the bravery of Gervase, she 
and her daughter would probably have 
perished ; for it was duo to Gervase's good 
example that the other passenger had leaped 
on the deck of the sinking vessel, and res- 
cued Mrs. Bellisham while Gervase rescued 
Mary. 

He owned as much frankly, when Mrs. 
BeUisham thanked him for saving her life. 

"I had lost my nerve, madam, I'm 
ashamed to say, and but for the sight of the 
poor gentleman below springing down to 
save you, I should very likely have stood 
rooted to the spot." 
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And it was true. Presence of jnind is no less 
contagious than fear, and lie chanced to be 
one of those people who have no inspirations 
of their own, but can copy the actions of 
others. 

This made poor Mrs. BelUsham yet more 
penitent, for she remembered how unfairly 
she had treated Gervase. As, however, he 
was dehrious and unconscious of what was 
passing around him, she could not confess 
her sins or reveal her remorse to him; so 
she made a sort of half confession to Mary, 
who, poor girl, scarcely needed that to 
assure her that Gervase had been unfairly 
treated and that there was some terrible 
mistake somewhere. After the look they 
had exchanged as they were lifting her into* 
the ship, she did not require to be told that 
he still loved her. 

They prevailed upon the surgeon to let 
them visit the patient ; but it was a bootless 
visit, for the poor fellow did not recognise 
them. It was a sore shock to Mary, who 
had inwardly hoped that he would know her, 
and that the sight of her might assist his 
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recovery. But he only nodded and smiled, 
and made some rambling remark about the 
honour the ladies did him to take a seat on 
the Bench to hear him speak ; and then he 
Wandered off into an address to an imaginary 
Jury, and begged them to record a verdict 
of guilly against the Captain of the Lady 
Marixm Wilson for running him down. 

The two poor women made a few well- 
meaning efforts to arrest his attention and 
arouse him to a recognition, but in vain; 
so they went away, and getting to their 
own cabin, sat down side by side, and had a 
good cry on each other^s shoulders. 

When the Lady Marian steamed into the 
docks, the surgeon sent off to Gervase^s 
chambers, having learnt his address from 
Mary. Mrs. Ga% received the message, 
and sent news of Gervase's accident to 
Bartlett, who at once hastened down to the 
steamer. He saw the surgeon, and made 
arrangements for removing his friend at 
once to his chambers. The surgeon went 
with him, and offered to visit him occa- 
sionally — ^possibly in the lingering hope that 
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after all, trephining would be necessary. 
Bartlett, however, had no great belief in 
ship-surgeons ; so he declined, and sent for 
a doctor of some note, who came and saw 
Gervase, and ordered complete rest and 
quiet. 

Bartlett did not see either Mrs. Bellisham 
or Mary. They were not on board when he 
arrived, though the surgeon said he expected 
them back to see if they could be of any 
service to the invalid. Bartlett did not 
think they could, and thought it would be 
better to get him away at once while he was 
still unconscious. It would only unsettle 
and unnerve him to see Mary, and no good 
could result from it. 

As for Bartlett himself, he would not trust 
himself to see either mother or daughter ; 
for he felt that if the conversation turned 
upon Gervase, as it was quite certain to do, 
he would be unable to resist the temptation 
of speaking a few home-truths to them : so, 
on the whole, it was better he should not see 
them. 

When the women returned and found that 
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Gervase had been removed, they took cab 
and went to the Temple ; but Bartlett was 
prepared, and had given Mrs. Gaffy strict 
injunctions not to admit any one. All the 
satisfaction, therefore, that they could obtain 
— and it cost them half-a-crown, bestowed 
on the laundress — ^was the assiu'ance that the 
doctor said he would be all right with a 
httle rest and quiet, and good nursing, " as 
is what he'll get, through me being aspe- 
rienced, owing to my husband, as was in the 
force, being laid up for ever so long, with a 
sim^ar complaint, along of an Irish row,'' 
said Mrs. Gaffy, who undertook, further, to 
get Mr. Bartlett to let the ladies know how 
Mr. Lane got on from time to time, if they 
would give her their address. Mrs. Bel- 
lisham accordingly wrote the address of the 
house at Brighton, where she intended to 
take lodgings, down upon a card, which Mrs. 
Gaffy took between an apron-shielded thumb 
and finger, and promised to give to Mr. 
Bartlett the moment he came. 

They made another attempt to see Bart- 
lett before they left town, but he was not 
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visible, so they gave it up, hoping to hear 
from him at times, and started for Brighton. 

Bartlett wrote a brief and formal note 
from time to time, as desired, and before 
long was able to report Gervase's recovery, 
" He was to go away for change of air for 
a short time,'* was the last information they 
received. 

Gervase had quite recovered, and was very 
anxious to get to his work ; but the doctor 
sternly forbade it, and ordered him to take a 
little more rest. 

" Go and spend a few days at Margate. 
It's healthy, if it isn't fashionable." 

" All the better. I hate fashionable places 
and fashionable people, doctor." 

" Then you'll be as happy as a king at 
Margate," said the good-natured physician. 

So it was decided that Gervase should take 
a holiday, and he prevailed on Bartlett to 
take one too. 

Bartlett had told him about the visits of 
Mrs. Bellisham and her daughter, and gave 
him a letter from the former, fiiU of gratitude 
for his noble conduct, and full also of implied 
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penitence for the past ; but Gtervase did not 
give mucli heed to it. He hated Mrs. Bel* 
lisham, and could not believe her letter 
sincere. He felt a Httle pained at Mary not 
writing ; but he confessed, on consideration, 
that under all circumstances it was perhaps 
proper that she should depute her mother to 
write for her. 

He did not know that Mary was only 
waiting till she received the news of his 
recovery, and that, as soon as she knew the 
letter woidd reach his own hands in safety, 
she intended to write to him. 

A very pleasant holiday it was that Ger- 
vase and his fidend spent in the Isle of 
Thanet. They took lodgings at the western 
end of the town ; and as it was as yet very 
early in the season, they were not crowded 
with too many visitors. They rambled about 
the delightful neighbourhood of the pleasant 
watering-place, or strolled along the sands, 
smoking and chatting, and enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly. 

Bartlett had at times to run up to town 
for a day; but Gervase did not miss him 
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mucli. He was getting strength back again, 
and could take care of himself, and with the 
sea to talk to him and amuse him he could 
not feel lonely. 

In one of his lonely rambles, while Bartlett 
was in town, Gervase came upon a little 
^^ house on wheels,'* drawn up by the road- 
side in a quiet lane. A very lean pony, that 
had originally been white, but had acquired 
a rusty hue, from the combined forces of 
the rain and his harness, was cropping the 
dusty grass on the hedgeside. A fire was 
burning, and there was a kettle steaming as 
it swung from a tripod of sticks. A few 
baskets, in process of manufacture, and a 
chair or two that wanted mending, were 
scattered on the grass by the side of the 
house-cart. It was a picturesque httle bit, 
and Gervase, who was thoroughly tired, for 
he had taken a longer walk than usual, and 
was not quite as strong as a giant yet, was 
not .sorry to sit down on the fallen trunk of 
a hedge-row elm and watch the scene. 

Presently there emerged from the house- 
cart, or little caravan, an elderly woman. 
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very cleanly and neatly dressed, though in 
very humble attire. She did not observe 

* 

Gervase at first, for she was busy with a 
little tin pail, washing down the steps of her 
domicile. Going, however, presently to fetch 
some water from a well lower down the lane, 
she saw the stranger, and dropped a curtsey. 
He addressed some remark to her about the 
weather, and they fell into conversation. 

She was a very civil-spoken woman, and 
seemed a little out of place in this gipsy 
style of life. Gervase questioned her about 
it, and found that she and her husband had 
started in life with a small shop, but had 
met with bad luck. Her husband had be- 
come surety for her brother, who went to 
the bad, and so their things were sold, and 
they were ruined. 

" Well, sir, just then, as luck would have 
it, we got this cart for a song, I may say, 
sir ; and John, he took to the fancy of tra- 
velling about, so I agreed to it, and weVe 
been at it ever since. And really, sir, I 
believe it does John a power of good, for 
he was often ailing before, but he never has 
II. P 
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a day^s sickness now. It's not nice in 
winter, sir. Well, no, it's very hard to 
bear at times, and it's not always you can 
earn a living ; still we get along somehow, 
sir. But here comes John, sir." 

The old man came toiling up the lane with 
two or three chairs on his back. " It was 
hot work," he said, when he came up, turn- 
ing to his wife, after touching his hat to 
Glervase ; " it was warm work, so he'd take 
a cup of cold tea if she had it." A little tin 
bottle of that fluid was produced accord- 
ingly ; and the good woman offered Gervase 
a draught, which he did not like to refuse, 
though he did not care much for such a very 
weak decoction of birch broom, with a tinny 
flavour. The old man, however, seemed to 
enjoy it, and smacked his Hps, after avowing 
-imself much refreshed. 

Gervase proposed a pipe, and the proposal 
was well-pleasing to the old chair-mender, 
who produced a little black stump of a 
clay, which he filled from the pouch Gervase 
handed to him. He seated himself on the 
tree, not far from Gervase, while the woman 
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occupied one of the chairs — or rather the 
edge of one of the chairs — ^her husband had 
brought up to repair. 

" I suppose you're pretty well known here- 
abouts, by people letting you bring these 
chairs away to mend?" 

"Just so, sir. Known? — ^why, I have 
worked this road near upon twenty year. 
I don't think there's a foot of road in all 
Kent that I haven't been over — aye, often 
and often. Bless you, sir, a'most every one 
knows John Marks and his cart, don't 'em, 
Jane ? " 

"Ah, that they do, John. At first we 
used to wander all about, sir ; but it's better 
to keep to a district, for then folks get to 
know you, and you don't get driven about 
by the constables, as they do if you ain't 
beknown to 'em." 

" It's lonely work, though, at night, isn't 
it ? Are you not afraid of being attacked ? " 

"Law, no, sir," answered honest John 
Marks; "there's nought to steal. Some- 
times fellows that have been drinking come 
to make a noise, or get sky-larking ; but it's 
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not often. We're well-known to aJl on the 
road — good, bad, or indijfferent — and my- 
missus, she's a bit of a doctor, and knows 
something about harbs, and that ; and she's 
done a good turn to a many of 'em, which 
makes 'em civil to us." 

" I ain't much of a doctor, you know, sir," 
said the woman in modest expostulation, 
though it was evident she was a little proud 
of her skill ; " I ain't much of a doctor, sir ; 
but there's a deal of virtue in harbs, and my 
poor mother knew a deal about 'em; and 
I've got her book, by one Culpepper, that 
tells you all about it. Oh, there's a deal of 
virtue in harbs, sir, for I've cured several of 
agues and fevers, and such-like, by the di- 
rections in that book." 

"Ah, then, if I had known you a little 
while ago, you might have prescribed for 
me," said Gervase, with the odd vanity 
which invalids have sometimes. I suppose 
it is a recollection of the dignity and im- 
portance with which an illness invests them, 
that makes people boast of their ailments. 

" There, now, when I saw you, sir, I 
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thought you looked delicate. May I ask 
what you've had the matter with you ? '* 

*^ Oh, brain-fever, or something of that 
sort, from a knock on the head I got on 
board ship." 

"Why, there, she's a capital hand at that, 
sir. Do you mind that poor chap, Jane, we 
fell in with on the Dover road ? Law, he was 
bad, poor fellow; but bless you, sir, she 
pulled him through in no time — a couple o' 
days, sir." 

"Indeed — that was a more rapid cure 
than mine." 

" Well, it was quick, sir," said the woman, 
"but you see there's a deal of power in 
harbs, and then it was in the winter, as, of 
course, is better for fever by not keeping one 
so hot. I wonder what came with him, 
John ? We haven't seen him since." 

" No, and it was some time since, too. I 
remember the time well, for he was taken on 
the very day twelvemonth after our Jack 
died ; don't you mind, Jane ? " 

" Yes, that I do, John," said the woman, 
with a sigh. 
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They had only had one child, she told 
Gervase, a boy, who had grown up a fine 
lad, and used to* be a great help to his 
father. Unfortunately, he met with some 
severe internal injuries in trying to stop a 
runaway horse, and died, after lingering a 
few days, in great pain. 

Gtervase hadn^t the heart to remind the 
poor woman that " the power there was in 
herbs '* did not seem to have done much for 
her S(jn. 

By this time his pipe was finished, and it 
was time to turn homewards. He insisted 
on emptying Ins pouch of tobacco for John's 
benefit, and then, shaking hands with the 
honest pair, bade them good-bye, promising, 
laughingly, that if he ever heard of a jfriend 
whose chairs wanted repairing, he would re- 
commend Mr. John Marks ; and if he heard 
of one whose health wanted repairing, he 
would recommend Mrs. Marks — at which 
mild joke the worthy folks laughed heartily. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



TOLD IN A LETTBE. 



** iMfBLL, young 'un, here you are, back 
»» again, and pulling up to collar!" 
The speaker was Bartiett, who had come 
over to Gervase's rooms on the evening of 
the latter' s return to town, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate him on his restoration to health 
and his return to labour ; but really to see 
that Mrs. Ga% had prepared everything for 
his reappearance. In an unobtrusive way- 
SO unobtrusive that Gervase, who was young, 
and on that account to some extent selfish, 
did not notice it — Bartlett was as careful of 
his friend as a woman, — and for choice I 
should say a mother, — could have been ; 
though to be sure there was nothing very 
motherly about his appearance as he sat. 
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with a short black pipe in his mouth, stirring 
a glass of whisky toddy. 

"Here," he said, taking a pull at his 
tumbler, " here is to our restoration to health 
and business ! " 

" Thanks, old boy 1 " 

" It was time you came back, for there's 
that forgery case on in a week. A good sharp 
prosecution will do you good, there's no such 
tonic in the world as a bit of severe chivying." 

" Yes. But I'm half afraid it is brutal to 
feel it so. I sometimes think that the plea- 
sure one takes in a case of that sort is a 
savage and cruel one, like the sort of delight 
your policeman takes in getting up a case to 
crush his prisoner." 

** Hardly, I think. The pleasure is de- 
rived from the contest of wits. It arises 
from the intellectual tilt with the opposite 
counsel. Clients, after all, are little more 
than the pieces on a chess-board." 

" I'm afraid so ! " 

" How can it be otherwise ? You know 
nothing about them as a rule except what 
you read of them in your brief." 
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" True ; but do you think this should 
be?'' 

** On the whole — ^yes ! Depend upon it 
the less you know of them in reality the 
better. Take my advice, young 'un, and if 
you can avoid it, donH make the acquaintance 
of a client." 

" What an odd fellow you are, old boy ! " 

** Not at all. I began with some notions 
like yours, but they didn't do. Take my 
word for it, however lovely it may be in 
theory, that sort of thing don't work in 
practice." 

"How?" 

" Ah, that's it ! It's easier to say * how ? ' 
than to explain. JBut for one thing, there's 
prejudice. No human being alive is exempt 
from it. The chances are, especially as your 
client is likely to be nervous, and as nervous 
and fidgety people excite one's prejudices as a 
rule, — ^that you will take a dishke to him, 
and that is a bucket of cold water over your 
efforts." 

" Are you serious ? " 

** Perfectly I I know from experience. One 
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begins with all sorts of notions of doing 
one's work conscientiously, and one of my 
notions was never to undertake a case unless 
I saw and consulted with my client. But I 
discovered that in some cases — especially 
when the beggars, being obviously guilty, 
had not the decency to admit as much to 
their own coimsel — I took a mortal hate to 
them. And that isn't business," 

** There's something in that ! " 

" Or take the opposite view, and suppose 
they convinced you of their innocence. What 
then ? Why, you got so warm, and took such 
a personal interest in them, that you lost your 
head if things turned against them. No ! 
They get more justice done them — ^I mean 
you fight their battles more scientifically if 
you co^sider them only chessmen : white or 
red, innocent or guilty, as chance may 
determine. All you have to do with them, 
whether white or red, being to play your best 
game, and win if you can." 

**Well, I suppose you're right; but it 
knocks much of the human interest out of 
the profession." 
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" All the better for human interest/* 
"Anyhow, I shall follow your advice/' 
" Do. When you take to seeing your 
clients, and worrying yourself about their 
guilt or innocence, you'll begin to lose your 
head ; so don't let me hear of your doing it, 
young man." 

They smoked for a time in silence. It was 
getting dark, but they had not lit the gas. 
Bartlett was very fond of sitting and chatting 
in the gloom of twiKght. He had a theory 
that when two people could not see one 
another while they talked, they did not un- 
fairly influence each other's opinions. With 
light they could see the working of the fea- 
tures, and be influenced by that which was 
merely sympathetic. In the gloom the in- 
fluence was the fair logical power and the 
superiority of mind. It was a practice of 
Bartlett' s, which he taught to Gervase, to 
study his briefs in this way : he read them 
over carefully by light, until he had impressed 
all the main points upon his memory, and 
then he would give them a twilight study, 
and argue the matter out over a pipe. 
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The two, therefore, were often in the habit 
of sitting for a quiet tete-a-tete by the light 
of the fire only, as it threw long shadows 
on the oak wainscot — quaint shadows that 
idanced and darkened as the fames rose and 
fell — ^weird shadows that rose wavering to 
the ceiling and then vanished, as if they were 
famihar spirits called into consultation. Ger- 
vase's rooms, with their dark panelling, were 
just the sort of rooms for these ghostly con- 
fabulations. Had they talked anything more 
"creepy" than law, I feel sure they could 
not have helped looking over their shoulders 
with a shudder from time to time, there was 
so much of that pecuUar depth about the 
gloom which makes one feel sure there must 
be " somebody there.*' 

Neither of them, however, was particularly 
superstitious, and the only things that could 
haunt Gervase's chambers were the ghosts of 
dead happiness and a lost love, and they 
haunted it by day and by night alike ! 

Gervase had not questioned Bartlett about 
the Bellishams since his illness, so in the 
quiet and gloom of this first chat after their 
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return to town, he thought he would seize 
the opportunity. The other had expected 
this for a long time, so he was prepared. 

" I say, Bartlett, did — did they come ta 
see how I was after I was brought here ? '* 

The question was a vague one, but, as I 
have said, Bartlett was prepared, so he un- 
derstood it at once. 

** They did — several times." 

" Did they see me ? " 

" No, you were not well enough. Besides, 
what was the good ? '' 

" No— none. That is true." 

Here came a pause, and then Gervase asked 
again — 

" Did they not ask to know how I got on 
afterwards ? " 

** I promised to let them know, and I have 
dropped them a line at intervals." 

** And — and she is married ? " 

"Yes; at least, I conjecture so. I did not 
see them ; but Mrs. Gaffy spoke of them as 
Mrs. Belhsham and Mrs. — ^Mrs. — ^bless me ! 
I've forgotten the other name" 

** When shall you write again ? " 
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"Well, I suppose there's a letter due now. 
I have not written for more than a week." 

"Tell them I am well, and — and that I 
am back in town again.*' 

" I will. But, you know, they are not in 
London now." 

" Oh, I had forgotten that ! — if I knew it." 

"I did not tell you. What is the use? 
Dismiss the subject, my boy. There can 
come nothing but heartache and depression 
of spirits from it. The past is not a thing 
we can have back to repair. It must go 
with all its blemishes, and we have nothing 
for it but to look after the future. That will 
be the past in a short time, and we had 
better look to it that it sha'n't need repairs. 
It's ours to deal with now, it will not be 
then. * Let the dead past bury its dead,' and 
stir yourself with the living present." 

" Good philosophy, Bartlett ; but far easier 
to prescribe than to practise — at least, I find 
it so." 

" Well, now, young 'un, you'd better turn 
in. It's late, and you are tired with your 
journey, or ought to be, so I won't keep 
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you up. Have you everything you 
want ? '' 

" I think so. What a splendid nurse you 
are, old fellow. I should have died but for 

you." 

" Oh, nonsense ! there's life in the young 
dog yet. Good night, Gervase." 

'' Good night, old boy.'' 

With that, Bartlett put on his hat and 
turned out. Gervase did not go to bed at 
once. The latter part of his conversation 
with his friend had set him thinking of Mary 
again, and he began to ponder over the 
events which had divided them. 

He knew, from the look he had read in her 
eyes, as he lifted her over the bulwarks, that 
all the old love was his still; and then he 
wondered where her husband could be. At 
first he found himself almost hoping he had 
been lost in the ship ; but his own common 
sense told him that could not be. 

" I suppose I ought not to write to her — 
and yet ! But I must not — I must not ! '* 

So after sitting awhile over the dying 
embers, Gervase retired to rest, and, falling 
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asleep, dreamt of his old love, and was wan- 
dering in the happy valley at^ St. Maud*s 
Cray again. His dreams were so sunny and 
pleasant that he was quite grieved to wake in 
the morning to the knowledge that they were 
not true. 

" Are there any letters, Mrs. Gaffy ? " he 
enquired, as that respectable female ham- 
mered at the door, and announced that it 
was nine o'clock, and the breakfast ready. 

" Letters, sir ! yes, there's one, sir." 

** All right, then ; put it down." 

" Yes, sir; and here's your hot water." 

" All right, set it down too." 

Thereupon, Gervase turned over and took 
another nap. 

" Bother the letter ! it was only some bill, 
or perhaps an invitation, which was worse, if 
possible," he thought. 

I fancy, if he had known what the letter 
was, that last nap — dehcious as a last nap is 
— would have been dispensed with. Nobody 
really enjoys sleep when he is actually asleep. 
It is when we lie in that delightful state of 
half-consciousness when an effort of thought 
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ivill wake us — ^when the stir of an eyelid will 
rouse us, and we languidly decline to make 
the effort or will the movement — ^then is the 
time when sleep is really enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. It may be because you are soon to 
lose it, and in this life one never really 
values a thing until it is gone. 

Gervase lay dozing in this way very calmly, 
mingling lotus with poppy, quite imconscious 
that the letter awaiting him at his door was 
written by the woman he loved — ^by her who 
had the power to make his Hfe gloom or sun- 
shine as she chose. How often we miss 
what we have been waiting and longing for 
for years — and miss it by so little I Here 
was just an inch of deal between Gervase 
and a letter that he had sighed for in secret 
this long time. 

At last, however, the nap was finished. 
Somnus will not let us have too much of the 
enjoyment of the last morning doze. If we 
don't wake out of it ourselves, he withdraws 
the blessing. Sleep flies, though you screw 
your eyelids ever so tightly together. 

Conscience shook Gervase by the shoulder, 
II. a 
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and reminded him he was wasting time, and 
Propriety suggested that he ought to be up, 
in case he should have any business callers. 
So at last he shook off his drowsiness, and 
got up. 

He did not take in the water Mrs. Ga% 
had brought, for he knew it was cold by this 
time. So the letter lay unheeded by the jug 
imtil he had finished dressing. 

When he saw the writing he was, as you 
may suppose, a good deal agitated. For 
some time he did not summon courage to 
open the letter, but sat with it in his hand 
looking at it earnestly, as though he could 
read its contents through the envelope. Did 
it contain good news, or ill news ? Was it 
hope or despair that awaited him ? Was it 
the treasured lost love or mere formal grati- 
tude that had dictated this ? At last, by a 
desperate effort, he nerved himself sufficiently 
to break the seal and read. 

"I owe you my life," it began abruptly. 
Poor Mary had tried all forms of opening 
" Sir," "Dear sir," "Dear Gervase," "Dear 
Mr. Lane," and all seemed equally unsuit- 
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able, so that at last in desperation she had 
determined to plunge at once in medias res. 
*' I owe you my life, and ought therefore to 
bo grateful to you for preserving it. But 
life now is not so precious to me, or so plea- 
sant, that I should care much to part with it. 
If I owe you my life, to you I also owe much 
of the misery that has made it so weary to 
me that I could almost pray that I had gone 
down in the ship. Why did you not write 
to me in answer to my imploring letters from 
Southstone ? A word from you would have 
given me strength to fight my terrible battle, 
and would have preserved me from unspeak- 
able agony. 

'* When I saw you on the night of the wreck, 
when I looked up into your face, I could see 
that you too have suffered. I saw, too, so 
much of the old expression in your eyes as 
told me that — ^what shall I say ? — ^that at all 
events I was not totally indifferent to you. 
What am I to think ? At first I believed that 
my mother must have intercepted either my 
letters or your answers. But I have asked 
her, and she tells me most solemnly that she 

Q 2 
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knows no more than I do of the cause of 
your silence in those fatal few days at South- 
stone. 

"I wonder whether you know the result 
of your silence? I almost dread — I am 
ashamed to tell you. 

" After you left us — after that last terrible 
agonizing interview at Maud's Cray — ^I was 
very seriously ill, and Dr. Bradshaw ordered 
us away to Southstone-on-the-Sea, a little 
watering place in the West of England, 
where, he said, I should soon recover, with 
rest and quiet. 

"While we were there, we made the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman — ^it was through 
mamma the acquaintance began. I was too 
absorbed with my own sorrow to notice 
much, but he was very kind to me, and re- 
minded me of you, Gervase, at times. I was 
so intent on my own griefs that I did not 
perceive, imtil too late, that he was paying 
me very marked attention, that I must have 
seemed to accept it, by not avoiding it, and 
that mamma was giving him aU encourage- 
ment. When my eyes became opened, I was 
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indeed terrified, and utterly at a loss what to 
do. In my distress I appealed to you. I 
wrote to you, and told you all I have told 
you now. And you never answered me. 
Perhaps you thought I had been inconstant, 
and must have been trifling — ^but, indeed, 
indeed, I was entrapped unconsciously, as I 
have told you. At any rate, if it was your 
wish to punish me for this supposed incon- 
stancy, you have had your wish. I have 
been punished with severity. 

" Driven to despair by your silence, urged 
and commanded by my mother, terrified at 
the fierceness with which he regarded what 
he believed to be my heartlessness in trifling 
with him — and not without some feeling of 
sympathy for him, knowing the bitterness 
of rejected love — and, last of all, being 
desperate and careless what became of me, 
I gave way. I explained to him the state 
of my feelings, but he disregarded that. 
Why, I can now, I think, understand. 

"We were married — ^but when we re- 
turned from the church he disappeared. 
Since then I have never seen or heard fipom 
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him. But, alas, a few days later, there 
came a detective officer, who explained all 
the mystery to my mamma. My — ^yes, I 
must write it — my husband was an escaped 
convict, who had married me under an as- 
sumed name. I shudder at the thought — 
and yet it seems like some evil dream at 
times. In justice to him, much as he has 
wronged me, I can scarcely believe it, he 
was so courteous, and had so much of the 
manner which belongs only to a bom gen- 
tleman. And yet the detective said he was 
a common thief! 

'* Oh, Gervase, pity me ! pity me ! 

** One word from you might have saved 
me this. Your vengeance has been more 
terrible than I beUeve you would have 
wished it to be. 

" I hardly know what I am — ^the wife, yet 
not the wife (for there was something hinted 
at, mamma thinks, about his being already 
married) of a convicted felon. I have no 
name, no position. 

**How can I thank you, then, for pre- 
serving a life which you have made so 
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bitter ? Oh, Gervase " — [You see, in a 
little while she had fallen into the old style 
of address] — " Oh, Gervase ; and what 
might have been ? — ^Yours, in sorrow and 
affliction, " Mabt." 



Gervase read to the end in a sort of 
trance. He had to read the letter over 
twice, indeed, before he really understood it, 

" Merciful heaven ! to think what she 
has suffered, poor girl. And that wicked 
mother; however, she is pumshed, doubt- 
less, by her daughter's wretched marriage. 
I wish she had been more explicit. There 
must be a remedy for all this, and I 
would spend my life, and every penny I 
have in the world to set it right." 

He sat down immediately, and wrote to 
Mary. 

" My still-loved Mary, — ^What was all that 
fatal mistake about the letters ? I received 
a letter (long after it was written, for I was 
in France, and it was forwarded very late) ; 
but that letter only told me that, as I had 
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not written to you (and I had promised not 
to do so), you should consider the engage- 
ment at an end, and should obey your 
mother's wishes and marry. This seemed 
to me to be a mere excuse, and I was so- 
angry about it that, finding another letter 
from you on my return to town, I burnt it 
without looking at it. 

" But let the past alone ! for the future^ 
dear, dear Mary ! 

" Let me have the fullest particulars about 
this false marriage. There are several 
grounds on which we might be able to set 
it aside. I have studied hard at the law^ 
and have gained some eminence now, and am 
making money. Thank God for it ! for it 
will enable me to follow this wretch, and 
bring him to justice. Tell me everything 
you can about him, and I will leave no 
stone unturned. And then, Mary, you will 
be mine — ^mine at last ! — ^Yours, as always, 

" Gehvase." 

In a few days, which Gervase spent in 
a state of mingled hope and anxiety, he 
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received a letter from Mary. It was brief, 
but it told Ilim plainly that he must not 
hope any more. 

" Dearest Gervase, — I thank you from my 
heart. But it must not be — cannot be I 
FarewelL Farewell for ever. 

**Maey." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



WHEREIN MRS. GAFET's BILL APPROACHES 

SETTLEMENT. 



"TT7ELL, Moley," said Mrs. Gaffy, 
' • dropping in to see the detective 
a few days after his visit to the wharf; 
" well, Moley, I s'pose you've got my gen- 
tleman all snug. I should like to see him, 
and just give him my mind about leaving 
a lone widder with only a little linen for a 
week's rent, not to say exteries." 

Mrs. Gaflfy, you remember, had a pecu- 
niary interest in Lewis's capture, for Mole- 
warp was to pay her what the convict owed 
— or rather what she chose to say he owed 
her. With a good many blots and smears, 
and a powerful imagination, she had made 
out her bill, and it was lying in her pocket 
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ready for production when she visited Mole- 
warp. 

" Got him !" said the latter, gruflBy. 
" No." 

"Not got him?" shrieked Mrs. Gaffy. 
" Why, how ever was that ?" 

" He was gone. He'd only been employed 
on an unloading job, and he was gone off to 
foreign parts. So all I got for my trouble 
was a walk and a bite in the calf." 

" Lor ! How did that come ! " 

" Why, a brute of a dog belonging to the 
old man." 

'* That there cripple we saw ? Well, the 
dog that was with him belonged to that chap 
Lewis when I first knew him. And as for 
unloading, he was doing nothing of the sort. 
He was a-walking about the wharf as if it 
belonged to him." 

Molewarp instantly put two and two 
together. He had his suspicions already. 

" If that dog was following the old chap, 
Lewis was more than a chance labourer, for 
dogs of that kind don't take suddenly to 
strangers. As for the idling about, she 
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might have seen him at meal times, to be sure; 
but it all counts up ; and I am blest if I 
don't think that old cove and the girl are in 
the swindle. I'll go again." 

Thus mused Molewarp ; and then, turning 
to Mrs. Gaffy, he said — 

" Well, you're a sharp one. You're quite 
a credit to the departed, and who certainly 
was an active and intelligent member of the 
force, and trained you up excellent. Do yoii 
know you've been and guessed the very- 
thing as I knew was the case ? " 

**Lor!" 

" Yes. When they said he was gone, I 
twigged 'em. Bless you, there's no deceiving 
an experienced hand. I felt sure he was 
somewhere about, and I am going there 
again, on the quiet, in a day or two, to see 
if I can nab him." 

** That's right, Moley. You stick to him 
as is deserving of the severest sentence, if 
it's only for a-robbing of me that heartless." 

Mrs. Gaffy for a moment thought of ten- 
dering her bill, but on reflection she deter- 
mined to keep it. It was not payable until 
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Molewarp had his man; and, as he had 
missed him, he might not be very amiable, 
and so possibly would go into the items 
rather closely. And, to tell the truth, the 
bill would pass muster best if presented for 
immediate payment, instead of being left for 
consideration. So the scrap of paper was 
allowed to remain with the keys, bits of 
string, lozenges, and halfpence at the bottom 
of the capacious pocket or pouch attached to 
Mrs. G.'s waist; and that pubhc spirited 
lady took her departure, wishing the de- 
tective speedy success. 

" Yes, I'll go and try again. I thought 
at the time they were trying to put me off 
the scent. If they were, they'd better look 
out, for I guess it wouldn't be very difficult 
to get up a case of contraband smugghng 
aginst 'em. I would, too, by goles, if I 
thought they had been interfering with me in 
the execution of my dooty. I do think the 
old gal's right; and if so, why the dog 
was there when I went, and so he must be 
about the place. And then, even if it was 
meal times, he'd hardly be about the place, 
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as she describes it. No ; they are a-aiding 
and abetting of him, and" — ^here, as the 
thought occurred to him, he brought his 
hand down with a thump on the table — 
" blest if it isn't just as like as not that that 
beggar was within a yard or two of me, 
sniggering to think how nice they were 
doing me. I am oflF by goles ! " 

The detective jumped up and took his hat 
off the peg, as if with the intention of 
starting at once. Then he paused. 

** Stop. I won't go in the same togs. 
I'll see how I can work it in disguise. It 
wouldn't be a bad idea to dress as a navvy, 
and go and apply for work. Blest if I 
don't." 

Molewarp's wardrobe of fancy costumes 
was not a large one ; though if one is to 
believe some writers, every detective has a 
collection that would put Mr. May's shop to 
the blush, send Mr. Nathan mad with envy, 
and cast in the shade the property-rooms of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 

In his cupboard Molewarp had a few 
" slops" — a pair of corduroys, some heavy 
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boots, a suit of clothes of the style and cut 
of a mechanic's or small tradesman's " Sun- 
day best," and a sailor's hat, pea coat, and 
trousers. He selected a dirty white slop, put 
on the corduroys and a pair of thick boots, 
twisted a cotton handkerchief about his neck, 
mounted a brown wide-awake, and stood a very 
fair imitation of a navvy. To be sure, he was 
** set up" in a military fashion that is not usual 
among navvies, and his hands, though large 
and coarse, were not homy, while his chin was 
too smooth-shaven for an ordinary labourer 
on a week day. To describe him pretty 
accurately, he looked like a stage-nawy 
rather well dressed — ^Hke the operatives were 
at the Lyceum in the " Long Strike." But 
he would not have deceived any one whb 
knew anything about the navvy any more 
than Mr. Fechter's admirably-drilled supers 
would have imposed on a Lancashire man. 

To be critical, Molewarp's disguise was 
no disguise at all, since it failed in the minor 
points which really constitute the disguise — 
the details which it is in one's power to 
finish. The mere rough general resemblance 
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is nothing. Put an Emperor into a fustian 
jacket, and it's astonishing how like a car- 
penter he will look at a first glance. Did 
you ever go into a hairdresser's — one of the 
modem hair-cutting saloons, where there are 
two rows of chairs, filled with customers 
being turned off by machinery ? Supposing 
you had to wait for a vacancy, did it ever 
occur to you to kill time by guessing the 
vocations and pursuits of the people around 
you ? They are enveloped in long wrappers 
from throat to heels, so that all are reduced 
to one uniform fashion. Kyou have never 
tried, you will be astonished to find how 
different an estimate you will form of each 
as he gets up, and is divested of the tonsorial 
toga. I remember once setting down as a 
High Church curate's a shaven face that 
turned out to be the frontispiece of a butcher 
bound in blue. 

When Molewarp assumed the navvy's 
clothes, there was nothing so aristocratic 
about his appearance as to jar with the 
costume. If you had met him and looked 
at him closely, you would have supposed — 
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provided you did not guess he was a de- 
tective — ^that he was a deserter. And you 
would, perhaps, have concluded, fi'om the 
condition of his hands, that he had, until 
very recently, been supported, at the expense 
of an ungratefol country, in a gaoL 

He was very well satisfied with his own 
appearance, and set out for the wharf with 
complete confidence in his disguise. 

Luckily for Charles Lewis, the appearance 
of Molewarp had put him on his guard, and 
he was too suspicious of that acute officer 
to feel very secure against his return. In- 
deed, at first he had been about to fly again, 
but the old man and Betty dissuaded him. 

They promised to keep strict watch and 
ward, and it was determined that Lewis 
should k6ep in-doors as much as possible, 
and look after the books. 

So the little garrison was on the alert 
when Molewarp arrived. Lewis had just 
carried some stores on board the barge, 
which was going off for a fi:esh cargo that 
evening. Betty was standing at the top 
of the short ladder leading down into the 

II. B 
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cabin. She heard Eough begin to bark, and 
saw the gate open, and a stranger enter. 

"Keep quiet, and stop below," said she, 
putting her head into the cabin, and whis- 
pering rather loudly. Then she shut the 
door, or hatch, placed the bar across, pad- 
locked it, and went ashore. 

Meantime, Eough had hemmed the de- 
tective into a comer, and was dancing round 
him, making frequent rushes-in to secure a 
bit of his calf. 

The noise attracted the old man, who came 
hobbling out of the hut. 

"Hallo! What's wanted now?" he 
shouted, calling Eough off. 

"You ain't got an odd job to give a 
chap out of work, have you ? " asked Mole- 
warp. 

Molewarp had forgotten to disguise — pos- 
sibly was not able to disguise — his voice as 
well as his figure. The old man, who was 
rather blind, was by no means deaf, and 
he remembered the voice. But he said 
nothing to show that he recognized the 
detective. 
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^^Work?'* he answered. "No, we've 
cleared out all the craft, and unloading's 
the only job we ever have here, mate." 

" I'm badly in want of work, sir." 

"Well, they're making a railway over 
yonder — ^that's more in your line — ^you'd 
better go there, and try to find employ- 
ment." 

Betty came up now. She, of course, did 
not know that the old man had penetrated 
Mole warp's disguise, and she feared lest the 
latter should entrap him into some statement 
about Lewis. So she made up her mind at 
once what to do. 

« Why, dear ! if it isn't the person who 
was here the other day, father — ^the lawyer's 
clerk, you mind, that was asking about the 
chap that worked for us a while back." 

Molewarp blessed Betty, and the whole 
of her sex internally, you may be sure. 

" Why so it be," said the old man, wink- 
ing quietly at his daughter, to assure her he 
had not been deceived, " why so it be. That's 
a fanny dress for a chap of your trade, isn't 
it?" 

B 2 
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Molewarp was ready enough Tvitli an 
answer. 

" Ha, ha ! Then youVe twigged me ? 
Well, I flattered myself the make-up was 
a good one. YouVe sharp eyes. Miss, yoxi 
have. You see, the truth is, that there's 
a handsome reward offered for the discovery 
of that young chap, and master has set me 
to find him. So I says to myself the best 
thing to do will be to get up like a labourer,, 
and go and look for him among them as he 
is in the habit of working with." 

"And a good idea, too. Only it's my 
belief he's out of England, that's all. Least- 
ways, he meant to go when he left us ; 
that is, if our man and your man is the 
same." 

" Not a doubt of it." 

" Well, it was no use your coming here 
for him." 

" Why, no, I 'spose not ; but I thought 
I'd just look-in in passing, to see if you'd 
know me. I was rather proud of it, but 
you've knocked all the shine out of it, twig- 
ging me so rapid." 
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**0h, I should know you anywheres," 
said Betty. 

" Should you now ? Well, that's flattering 
from a young woman," said Molewarp ; but 
inwardly his feelings towards Betty were not 
characterised by any very great excess of 
gratitude. 

He retiuTied home that evening baffled 
and savage. But he was more than ever 
convinced that he was on the right scent. 

He sat next morning revolving in his mind 
all sorts of plans. He meditated chartering 
a barge and mooring it off the wharf, in 
order to watch. Then he thought of get- 
ting leave to perch himself aloft among the 
timber in the yard next to the wharf. 

But each of these plans had something 
objectionable in it, so he dismissed the 
notion. 

He was at a loss rather what steps it 
would be best to take next, when Mrs. Gaffy 
paid him another visit. 

" Better luck this time, Moley ? " 

** No — worse." 

'* How's that, eh?" 
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" Why, I went there in navvy's togs, and 
I'm blest if the girl didn't twig me." 

« WeU ? " 

" Well ! It ain't well. What a fool you 
are ! " said the detective, with a sad ^w^ant 
of poUteness. " Don't you see if they have 
any suspicions, or if he's thereabouts, it'll 
make them so precious sharp on the look- 
out that I shall never get near him ?" ' 

"What a noosance! That is provokin' 
now." 

" Rather ! I wish I was sure it was 
him." 

" I'll take my davy it was — ^there ! Now, 
look here, Moley ; if you'U tell me where it 
is, I'll go. One woman did ought to be a 
match for the other ; for they're too many 
for you men, and that's a fact. Well, 
I'll go, and you mav 'spect me back in a 

"No; you'd better not. He'd take the 
alarm." 

" Why ? He don't know that I'm con- 
nected with the force ; nor yet as I'm be- 
known to you." 
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" How about what he owes you, though ?" 

"Lor, I shall make beUeve as I don't 
reckonise him." 

** Humph ! Well — ^perhaps there am't 
any harm in trying. You must look out, 
though. If you frighten him, I'm blest if 
I'll ever pay that bill. You just make sure 
as he's there, and I'll get a warrant and 
turn out every nook and corner of the cursed 
old place, but I'll find the beggar." 

" Never you fear." 

The next day Mrs. Ga% made her ap- 
pearance at the little wharf. Eough had, I 
suppose, sufficient gallantry not to bark at 
the fair sex, to which Mrs. G. was by 
courtesy supposed to belong. Betty was 
away with the barge, and would not be back 
until the evening. 

Charles Lewis was busy at the books. 
The old man was smoking his after-breakfaat 
pipe when Mrs. Gsffy knocked at the door ; 
for with true feminine energy she had 
started on her mission betimes. She knocked 
at the door. Lewis started to his feet. 

'^It's all right," said the old man, who 
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could see from where he was sitting w^ho it 
was that was knocking. ''It's all right. 
Only an old woman." 

With that he rose and opened the door. 

" Now, mum, what's your will ? " 

" Oh, if you please sir, my good man have 
been and got lost, as were much in liquor 
last night and belonging to a barge. I'm 
afraid as he might have got drownded." 

"He isn't here, any how," said the old 
man, preparing to shut the door. 

But Mrs. Gaffy was not to be got rid of 
so easily. She quietly stepped into the hut 
and sat down. 

" You'll ascuse me setting down ; but I'm 
run off my legs reg'lar along of being to all 
the wharfs and places, not to name publics. 
But you see, what I wanted to know was, 
whether any bodies have been a-found here- 
abouts, as they mentioned at the Water- 
man's Arms one were found hereabout a 
week ago ; and where one was found, 
another might. 

" Why, bless me, is it you, Mrs. Gaffy ? " 
asked Lewis, looking up. 
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But, axjcording to her prearranged plan, 
Mrs. Gaffy was not going to recognise him. 

" No, young man, that is not my name. 
Burgess is my name, well beknown to many 
hereabouts." 

" But, nonsense ! I can't be mistaken. 
You must have married again. Wem't you 
a Mrs. Gaffy, a widow, who let lodgings ? '* 

" Never know'd a party of the name. Oh, 
no ! You're mistook, young man ;" and 
she gave a sniff. 

''Well, it's very odd. I never saw two 
people so much alike in my life." 

" Oh, indeed ! Well, I ain't her. How- 
somever, as you ain't heard nothing of my 
good man, here's wishing you good 
morning." 

With that, Mrs. Gaffy turned and de- 
parted. 

" That's him ! " said she to herself; " and 
I know that there dog well, now I seen him 
close. Won't Moley be pleased ; and won't 
I add a few cetteries to the bill, neither ? 
So that for you, you mean cheat, a-defraudin' 
the widder and the oflSn ! " And Mrs. 
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Gaffy snapped her fingers triumphantlj in 
the direction of the wharf gate, which had 
just closed behind her. 

Charles Lewis was so certain it was his old 
landlady that, when he recovered his surprise 
a bit, he ran out to take another look at her 
and satisfy himself on that point. As he 
happened to look through the httle grate in 
the wharf gate, the amiable lady indulged 
in the triumphant gesture I have described. 

He took the alarm at once, and com- 
municated his fears to the old man. It was 
evident he had been traced to his old lodg- 
ings, and Molewarp had sent her to identify 
him, as he had failed to find him. There 
was no time to be lost, if he did not wish to 
be taken. What was to be done? The 
police might be even now close upon him. 
He had not an instant to spare. 

Unfortunately the barge, with Betty and 
her brothers, was gone, and they would not 
be back till night ; and by that time he 
might be a prisoner. 

" Look'ee here," said the old man, after a 
minute or so of cogitation, ** there's a little 
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public-house on the other side o' the water 
— ^it's a quiet enough crib — as is used by 
watermen and sich. You take the boat and 
pull over there, and keep quiet ; and to-night 
when the barge comes in, if all's quiet, I'll 
send one of the boys over, and we'll see 
what's best to be done. I think Betty and 
me'U be able to knock up something between 
us." 

So Charles Lewis took the boat and 
sculled across to " The Three Mackerel." 

And Mrs. Gaffy went off direct to Mole- 
warp and told him of her success. They 
were both in high glee, and celebrated the 
event at the nearest pubhc-house. " 

'*I'll get out a warrant at once, and I'll 
be there either the last thing to-night or the 
first thing in the morning. So, if you'll come 
here to-morrow, Mrs. G., you'll see him in 
the cells. You're an honour to the force, 
mum, and a credit to the departed G.'s 
bringing-up ! " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



TOUCHING BEPAIBING AND PAIRING. 



MRS. BELLISHAM was an altered 
woman now. I have no great belief 
in sudden conversion, but I must admit 
that in her case it was sincere. And surely 
if anything could cure a silly woman of 
worldliness, it would be the peril of such a 
night as that of the colhsion of the Ijody 
Mainan Wilson with the steamer which bore 
Mary and her mother. 

The poor lady's mind had not been quite 
so calm, her conscience had not been so 
utterly dead, since Mary's most unhappy 
marriage as they had been before that 
event. In this way there was a preparation 
for the change. And when she stood on the 
deck of the sinking vessel, and all hope 
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seemed to have abandoned her, the past rose 
with an accusing face, and in a few brief 
moments she reviewed her whole lifetime 
and saw how much there was in it to make 
death a terror. And then and there she 
vowed that if her life was spared — ^which, as 
she then beKeved, nothing short of a miracle 
could accomplish — she would devote its 
remaining years to an attempt to repair the 
evil she had done. 

Unfortunately, though repentance never 
comes too late for the sinner, it occasionally 
comes too late to be of any service to those 
against whom he has sinned. Reparation 
is but a bungle at best — ^better than nothing, 
of course, but it is best of all not to do any- 
thing that calls for reparation. Rivets will 
show, and the rarest China loses much of its 
value when it comes to that pass. 

Mrs. Bellisham found, when she began tc 
think of the best means of atoning for the 
evils she had done, that some of them were 
past mending. There are fractures before 
which rivets sink into insignificance and 
diamond cement is powerless. 
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She could marry Mary: — ^unfortunately 
she could not unmarry her, even if she 
wished. For although Mrs. Bellisham had 
consulted a lawyer, and was impressed with 
a wrong notion of his opinion that the mar- 
riage was voidable — ^having mistaken some 
rather important details; still there Tvere 
two obstacles in the way — first, Mary's fixed 
determination to abide by her fate ; and 
second, the fact which the lawyer did con- 
trive to make her see, namely that an agree- 
ment may bo voidable, but that to make it 
void is not always so easy. 

When Mrs. Bellisham learnt from Mary 
that Gervase had written to her, and learnt 
also what was the purport of his letter, 
she began to hope again. Mary, however, 
was still firm. 

"But, my dear child, here is an oppor-» 
tunity of happiness — and you wilfully throw 
it away." 

" I have already refused to take any such 
step as he counsels." 

" Yes ; but then, child, there was no bright 
prospect such as you have now ! " 
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" What prospect ? " 

" Why, bless the girl, here is a man who 
has always loved you truly, who is ready not 
only to set you free, but " 

" Surely, mother, you cannot think I would 
marry him ? " 

" Why not ? I have no doubt that letter 
mystery can be cleared up." 

*'As far as that is concerned, I think I 
understand it now." 

"How?" 

''Why, Gervase says he was abroad, and 
tiie letter was forwarded to him very late — 
long after it should have been sent. And 
that letter was the second letter I wrote. 
He says that when he returned to London 
he found another letter from me, but be-- 
lieving I had treated Mm disingenuously, 
burnt it without reading. Now I only wrote 
two letters to him, so that what seemed a 
later letter must have been the first." 

" But I should think anybody who for- 
warded the one would have forwarded the 
other." 

"I can only see one reason why they 
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should not have done so. Mj second letter 
was marked ^ immediate/ or * most pressing/ 
and my first was not." 

''To be sm^! Then if that is so tho- 
roughly explained, what is there to prevent 
your accepting his offer ? " 

** Oh, mother, you cannot think irhat you 
are saying I " 

" Why ? I see nothing "— 

" Good Heavens, do you think I do not 
love him ? " 

" Well, my dear, if you love him that is 
rather a reason that you should marry him, 
instead of a reason against it." 

** I love him far too well to inflict such a 
disgrace on him. I am a convict's wife, and 
if I married Gervase I should not even be a 
convict's widow — ^I should be a convict's cast- 
off victim. Think of the dishonour I should 
bring upon him — I could not do it ! " 

" But he wishes it ! " 

" Yes now I But he does not reflect on 
his position. He does not think how the 
jealousy which always surrounds a rising 
mail will find out my story, and wound the 
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husband through the wife. And theUy when 
it is too late, he will find that his wife is a 
curse instead of a blessing. No ! a hundred 
times, no ! I can never — never be his. I 
would not marry him if I were a convict's 
widow — as it is, my position would be in- 
finitely more equivocal." 

Mrs. Bellisham was compelled to admit the 
justice of her daughter's reasoning. And she 
felt abased before the girl's noble self-sacri- 
fice, when she remembered her own selfish- 
ness. And you may be sure that in her self- 
examination, when she asked herself whence 
her daughter had inherited the virtues which 
her mother did not possess, there rose before 
her the picture of a gallant, an unfortunate, 
a noble gentleman, who had been her victim, 
who had been ensnared into a marriage with 
her, and for whom she had made life far 
more miserable than so kindly a heart had 
deserved. 

I have said reparation often comes too ' 
late. It was too late now for Mrs. Bellisham 
to say to herself what a wife she would be to 
honest Jack, if he could only be restored to 

II. s 
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her. He was gone for ever to a sphere where, 
since there is no marrying and giving in 
marriage, we may argue, a fortiori, there are 
no bad wives. 

But then it occurred possibly to Mrs. Bel- 
lisham — I won't say it did, for it is a pure 
conjecture on my part— that though it was 
too late to make reparation to the individual, it 
was not too late to make reparation to the 
sex. 

At any rate, Mrs. Bellisham adopted an 
entirely new policy towards Mrs, Flossett. 

That worthy had taken up his quarters at 
Brighton, and was, as he protested, delighted 
to meet Mrs. Bellisham again. This, I am 
incHned to believe, was a fiction. But before 
the lady had been there a week he was sin- 
cerely delighted to think she, too, was settled 
at Brighton ; for, instead of making a slave 
of him as she had done at Scarborough, she 
was his most devoted servant. His every 
wish was anticipated. His most minute 
wants were provided for. His least im- 
portant prejudices were considered. 

Mrs. BeUisham, it appears, was determined 
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by her devotion to Flossdtt to make up for 
the wretched life she had led poor Captain 
Belhsham. 

* * A most charming woman, 'pon my soul. 
Most charming I " Mr. Flossett used to re- 
mark to himself as he sat by his cosy fire of 
an evening, with his feet in a pair of the 
most comfortable slippers in all Great Britain 
and Ireland — ^the work of Mrs. Bellisham I 
He stretched out his hand for his cigar-case 
— an elegant combination of Russia leather 
and silk embroidery — ^the work of Mrs. 
Bellisham. He mixed his grog, taking the 
kettle oflF the fire with a gorgeous kettle- 
holder — a thing like the banneret of a 
trumpet belonging to the 1st Life Guards — 
the work of Mrs. Bellisham. She surrounded 
him with little knick-knacks, small super- 
fluities, and aids to comfort ; so that when- 
ever he indulged in any luxuries he should 
have reason to remember her as ministering 
to his enjoyment. 

** A most charming woman, 'pon my soul. 
Gad ! what a lucky dog that chap Bellisham 
must have been. A woman who seems by 

s 2 
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instinct to know a fellow's tastes to a nicety 
and to provide for them." 

He stirred his glass of grog and sipped it. 
He had been spending the evening* at Mrs. 
Bellisham's, and he had had a glass of grog 
there, already, after supper. Mrs. Bellisham 
had mixed it, and a most artistic glass it was ; 
whereas his own brew was by no manner of 
means a brilliant success. I suppose he was 
thinking of the widow's good qualities, and 
put in too much sugar, or of the miseries of 
bachelordom, and dropt in a sliver too much 
lemon, or of marriage, and added too much 
hot water. At any rate he had not given his 
whole mind to the manufacture, and a man 
must do that if he would brew good toddy. 
The result was that he had to amend his pro- 
portions — and that is the last thing a man 
should do if he would brew good toddy. 

It is another instance of the rule I was 
commenting on just now, that it is too fre- 
quently the case that reparation comes too 
late. Toddy is a thing for which repairs, 
however neatly executed, can do little, if 
there has been an error in the first mixing. 
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There is a subtlety about the composition 
which if missed at the first blush can never 
be acquired by after-treatment. Mossett 
could not patch up his failure, though he 
added first a little water because it seemed too 
strong, then a little spirit because it seemed 
too weak, next a lump of sugar because it 
did not seem sweet enough, and last another 
sliver of lemon because it seemed too sweet ; 
thus arriving in the end at the very point 
whence he started, with increased dissatis- 
faction, produced by an amount of lost labour. 
He remembered how deftly Mrs. Belhsham*s 
fingers had twinkled over the task, melting 
the sugar by a tiny instalment of hot water, 
adding the spirit, scalding the lemon in some 
more hot water, and then judiciously ming- 
ling the whole and presenting it at a just 
drinkable temperature ; one of the secrets of 
toddy-making, by the way. The compound 
ought not to be so scalding hot that you cannot 
sip it even, and yet heat* must have extracted 
all the virtues of sugar, spirit, and lemon. 

As he thought of the cheerful goblet her 
fair hands had prepared for him, old Flossett 
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sighed ; and when an old bachelor sighs at 
the thought of a widow, it may be taken as 
a symptom of incipient matrimony. 

" Charming woman ! *' he repeated, settling 
himself back in his chair, and puflSng out a 
cloud of smoke, which I am inclined to be- 
lieve was only a transparent disguise for 
another sigh — "charming woman, and yet 
she is odd. I can't say that I altogether 
understand her. Though, as for that, I may 
remark (in confidence) that no man ever 
does understand any woman. But she cer- 
tainly behaves very differently at Brighton. 
I like her infinitely better than I did at Scar- 
borough. Now supposing — only supposing, 
and I make this remark without committing 
myself to it in any way — supposing, by any 
remote contingency, a contract of a matri- 
monial character should be entered upon 
between Mrs. Bellisham on the one part, and 
— and a gentleman, we will say, on the 
other, the question to be decided is, ' Would 
the course of their married life be Brighton 
or Scarborough ? * and a great deal depends 
on how that question would be answered. I 
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think that is laid down with suflScient clear- 
ness.'* 

His long study of the law, of which he 
had so missed the spirit, had made him so 
far letter-perfect, that he was in the habit of 
thinking in a legal form, and meditating as 
if he were charging a Jury. 

The change in Mrs. Bellisham's conduct 
made such an impression on the old gentle- 
man, however, and so strongly roused his 
cautious and timid spirit, that he made up 
his mind to clear up the mystery about the 
sudden alteration ere he committed himself 
any further. 

He was so awkward in his attempts to 
elicit what he wished to know, that Mrs. 
Bellisham found out what his object was, 
and told him frankly — a fib. 

"Ah, you must have thought me very 
flighty and disagreeable at Scarborough, 
Mr. Flossett ! I am a strange creature I 
know ; but when I take a fancy to anyone, 
and wish to make a friend ** — ^here she shot 
a killing glance at the old gentleman — " a 
friend of him, I invariably make a point of 
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trying his good temper. I pretend to be 
exacting and selfish, and everything tliat is 
wrong ; and if the friendly feeling can sur- 
vive that, I feel that I can confidently repose 
upon it 1 " 

Whereupon Mrs. Bellisham beamed on the 
old boy with a bewitching expression of 
kindness and regard. 

"I'm sure — I feel great honour — ^friend- 
ship — in fact — ah — I am most devoted — 
servant — ah — ^my dear Mrs. BelUsham.*' 

Ilis feelings were almost too many for 
him, and only his long habit of reserve and 
prudence saved him from going down on 
his kneos at once and proposing. 

*' Oh, you are so kind, Mr. Flossett ! I 
need not tell you how much I value friend- 
ship. I am but a lone woman, Mr. F., 
and I have not too many friends.*' 

" 'M sure— no one — ^know you — possibly 
—otherwise — than feel — warmest interest — 
sympathy, in fact — ah — ^regard.** 

** You're flattering me, I fear." 

" Incapable — doing so — one I esteem — 
ah — quite incapable — assure you ! " 
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The poor old boy was gasping like a fish 
out of water. 

"The life of a widow, Mr. Flossett, is 
very lonely, and any such cheering rays as 
friendship can fling over her soUtary path 
are very — very welcome. But you can sym- 
pathise with me, Mr. Flossett; you know 
what it is to have lost one very dear to you.'* 

" Yes — ^yes — very — sad indeed — ^very much 
so. Yes 1 *' There had been very little of 
anything so silly as aflFection or sentiment 
in Flossett' s marriage. His bride, on the 
strength of a distant connection with an 
Irish peer, had always considered herself a 
superior being, and Flossett, having taken 
her without a penny, had looked on himself 
in the light of a generous purchaser. There 
had been a very decided coldness between 
the two. They had " esteemed '* each other, 
which means that theirs was about the most 
miserable sort of life conceivable. Take my 
word for it, married people had better quar- 
rel — even to the verge of blows, than 
'* esteem" one another, for that phrase 
means something worse than indifference 
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•fvpfiu la 'jnDiies tk recotniitioxi of the tie 
Tiica Tan rnlj fecrer them. Indiffereiice is 
5:«eucni — '* esteem ^ is an irksome sJaTer^. 

ITiiiier tiiese circumstances it was hardly 
ro be eipectreti rtac Flossett's recollections 
of die ieparred Its. F. sKouId make him 
very melarLckoly. Xor, I must admit, did 
Its. BellisKam, w!iile referring to her loss, 
conver tKe idea tkac she was quite incon- 
solable. Bat trie common incident formed a 
gromni for sympathy, and established a sort 
of fellow-feelrELZ, of which Mrs. Bellisham 
quietly induced old Flossett to avail himself. 
For in this courtship — as indeed is the case 
in most courtships — ^he was but the pupj>et, 
and his enslaver pulled the strings. Men are 
apt to flatter themselves that they make love 
— ^that they select a favourable moment. 
Pshaw ! It's no such thing ! I dare say 
if you were to ask that gallant fellow, Salmo 
Solar (at present lying on Grove's slab, at 
four shillings a pound), he would tell 
you that he achieved that distinction by 
catching a very bright and glittering fly, 
which he saw hovering over his native river. 
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and that lie walked ashore at a spot which 
seemed to him convenient for landing, and 
had run up to town by rail. And we 
know that he had as much to do with the 
directing of that series of events as a man 
has with his courtship and declaration. The 
latter thinks he has "captivated** that 
charming girl he met yesterday evening. 
Why, she had made up her mind to ensnare 
him the moment she set eyes on him. He 
then flatters himself that when he saw the 
right moment he asked her to be his ; why 
she had led him up to the popping of the 
question with the hook in his jaws, and 
landed him at the moment and at the spot 
she had pitched upon. 

Mrs. Bellisham played her fish with con- 
summate skill. He was a ticklish customer. 
If she had made him feel the barb, he would 
have dashed off at a tangent, and led her 
another long run. And yet, if she did not 
play him, he was the sort of fish to go and 
sulk somewhere quietly under a stone. She 
managed him to perfection. She led him on 
without alarming him by too great advances, 
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and yet she did not let him cool in the 
shade. 

And when the proper and fitting time, 
on which she had determined, arrived, she 
brought him to land with scarcely a flap of 
a fin. 

To drop the angling figure : within a 
month after her arrival at Brighton old 
Flossett had laid his hand and his fortune 
at her feet. When he had done so she 
frightened him a little by telUng him that 
before she could answer his question she 
must put him in possession of a few facts 
which he ought to know. He imagined all 
sorts of legal obstacles to their union, and 
was quite delighted when he found it was 
nothing more serious than the fact that 
Mrs. Villafy had been married to a man who 
turned out to be an impostor and a scoun- 
drel, and had deserted her. Her mother 
could not part from her, and therefore it 
was but right that Mr. Flossett should 
know her melancholy history. Mr. Flossett 
was very sorry for the young lady, he said, 
and could only add that he should consider 
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her as his daughter, and would do all he 

could to make her happy. 

Mrs. Bellisham accepted him. 

They were, neither of them, young, and 

neither was lovely. This last fact, as Mr. 
Flossett would have said, is a privileged com- 
munication. But they were well suited for 
each other, and they both felt the need of 
companionship ; and he was rather inclined 
to be selfish, which is a necessary, de- 
sirable, and seldom-lacking qualification 
for a husband, while she was determined 
to be devoted and self-sacrificing, which is 
a qualification which is absolutely indispens- 
able in a wife. 

So the widow and widower paired ofi; 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SHOWING HOW THE BIKD FLIES. 

** T HAVE seen him and spoken to him, 
■*- Moley," said Mrs. Gaflfy, almost out 
of breath with joy ; " and, what's more, lie 
reckonised me, though I wouldn't own it, 
though a-dying for to upbraid him with his 
deceitful actions to the widder and offin." 

Mrs. Gaffy constantly alluded to the widow 
and orphan, although it was not easy to un- 
derstand what she intended by the latter, 
for the departed Gaffy had left no pledge of 
his love behind him, and Mrs. Gaffy' s father 
and mother were resident in an alms-house. 
I suppose "widow and orphan" sounded 
well, and so she preferred it. 

"Well, then, Mrs. G., you may consider 
him as safe in the lock-up." 
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"Under them circumatances, then, Moley, 
p'raps you -wouldn't have no objection" — 
here she plunged into the depths of her 
pocket, and began searching for her little 
account. 

From the secret recesses of that gloomy 
receptacle she produced a few bills, a bit 
of ginger, a cough lozenge or two, a little 
twine, a bunch of keys, a pocket corkscrew, 
(borrowed — for an indefinite period — the pro- 
perty of a gentleman in the Temple), a paper 
of needles, half a nutmeg, one cotton glove 
— and her bill. 

".There, Moley, it ain't ruin; and being 
the end of the week, with the butcher press- 
ing, you may p'raps be good enough to 
settle it." 

" Humph I It's not in the bargain, Mrs. 
G." 

" How d'ye mean P " said she, sharply. 

" Why, it wasn't to be paid till he was in 
custody." 

*' And pray what waa yuu. saying this very 
iustint moment? XUUfi|^HftP^ ^^ ^^^ 
to consider bs|^^^^^^^^^^^B^^bl£ if 
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you don't think you'll get him now, why I've 
no objection to wait." 

** Oh, I ain't afraid I shan't get him, only 
business is business, Mrs. G., and a bargain's 
a bargain." 

**0h, in course. Only it's hard on me, 
for, if he isn't took, it's not my fault ; for 
I've showed you where he is, and if you don't 
take him, why that's along o' you, not me." 

** Don't you be rusty, Mrs. G. It ain't 
often I miss my man, but this fellow is the 
deuce and all. An eel's a fool to him for 
slipping between your fingers." 

" Well, at any rate, I could have took him 
to-day if I'd been in the force." 

" It's a pity you ain't ; you'd be quite a 
ornament to it." 

" Yes ; there's a great deal o' that sort in 
it as is more in the line of being ornamental 
than useful." 

** Come, come, Mrs. G., none of your in- 
yourwindows." — I presume that Molewarp 
meant "inuendos." — ** Don't let's quarrel 
about it; we've known each other a little 
too long for that." 
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"Oh, I'm not wishful for to have words, 
only the money would be grateful received, 
and cannot be ill-con wenient to you." 

" Looky here. We'll split the difference — " 

" Oh, no, I thank yer. I'd rather wait to 
get the whole, instead of a-taking off a 
somethink for ready cash." 

** You're mighty sharp, Mrs. G., but that 
wasn't what I was going to propose." 

"Oh, indeed; then I beg your pardon, I'm 



sure." 



" Looky here — half down now, and t'other 
half when he's got the darbies on." 

" Done along with you. There's the bill." 

Molewarp glanced at the scrap of paper, 
and gave a long whistle. 

"You must have had good recommenda- 
tions along with your lodger, Mrs. G." 

" What do you mean, Moley ? " 

" Why, 'cause you surely wouldn't ha' let 
a mere chance customer run you up a bill 
like that." 

Mrs. Gaffy blushed a little, but she put a 
bold face on it. 

" Well, it were large ; but he had lodged 
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irith Tfif: mme time, and were pimctoal 
M Grfr^Tiwich Obseratorjr, that he were, and 
iUht mhfUs me trust him." 

** Ah, you've a deal of confidence, you have," 
nM Molrjwarp, grinning at his own joke. 

•* (io along with yer sneers I ** 

•* 1 iiioaut you were very confiding, Mrs. 
(1. Ilowovor, there's the bill, and I suppose 
wo nuiHt j)ay it. So here's half, Mrs. G." 

Molowurp unlocked his desk, and taking 
iuit H i^aHh-box, paid Mrs. Gaffy the moiety 
of hor bilL 

** ThHuk you, Moley. And now come 
ntou^^\ uud tiiko just a little something to 
vi^iuk Mtor luok next time/* 

lUu Uio vWt^vtive dechned. He had a 
^^N\^5 vUvil Kv^ vU\ auvl he was aiixioiis to 
w^Kv^ hi^ i*r\^j\wriAttv>ii$ &»r a descent on the 
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you found the lawful heir yet ? But it's no 
use your coining bothering about here, for 
we ain't seen him, and I don't suppose we 
ever shall." 

" I told you he has gone to foreign parts," 
chimed in Betty. 

"Yes, I remember perfect well that you 
told ine that — and a deal o' things beside," 
said the policeman; " and I happen to know 
as it's all false. Looky here. Don't let's 
have any more nonsense. I'm Molewarp, I 
am — the detective, you know — and I want 
this chap you've had staying at the wharf 
this ever so long." 

" We've had no one here but my sons." 

" Was it your son as was here yesterday 
when a lady called?" 

" When that old woman called, eh ? Well, 
there was a neighbour in here with me." 

"Drop that 1" said Molewarp, savagely. 

" Drop what ? " 

" Why, lying. I ain't going to be played 
the fool with any longer, I can tell you. 
Just let you and me imderstand each other at 
once. I've got a search-warrant here ; and 

T 2 
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if you don't give him up, 1*11 turn over every 
blessed 8tick and stone in the place, but TU 
find mv man. There now ! *' 

" Well, then, he ain't here. Will that suit 
vou ? '* 

•* Xo» that it won't. You told me that 
last time." 

** It's nv"* use den vine of it : he was here 
then. But he took and gave notice then; 
luivl his time was up la:^t ni^t, and he went 
atmv aovvrviing.** 

** Lvinc ac3un* eh?'* 

** Nochiuc of the sort- Fm ready to take 
nty sv^Ieuxti Ai^trviavx that he w^it away last 
ui^t. Yoa ctt seourch if ye Iike» but it's 

^" I ^L :: y^ i^ra^. ycci'^d best gw^ ^am 

*^ I v'xjux':^ I t^ yr.xL. He's gwae.'* 

^^ ^^ X5 ,. »ija?^ t«Chv laiTo 

xVV^^ Voe^ ^ijcfw s? :r*$rc«§^ ^ 
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" Oh, we don't deal in that kind of thing, 
so you may save yourself the trouble. As 
for that chap, I tell you I'm ready to swear 
he left last night. He told us he was in 
trouble about a chap that he knocked down, 
and that the police was after him, and he 
begged of us for to keep him dark when you 
came." 

"Ah, did he? Well, I'll take a look 
about the place all the same. Jenkins, 
Bridger " — this was addressed to the two 
constables outside the hut — ** just make sure 
there's no fellow concealed about the pre- 
mises. I'll search thei hut. You can take 
the yard. Call me if there's anything 
queer." 

The two constables saluted and disap- 
peared. Molewarp set about prying and 
searching in the hut. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the search was not re- 
warded by the discovery of Lewis. 

" Hullo 1 what's this ? " said Molewarp, 
coming out of the inner room with a 
book. 

Wh&t'B what ? " 
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" Why, this book ? " 

"What I keeps my accounts in." 

" Anybody else ever keep 'em for you ? " 

" Yes— sometimes." 

" Ah, I thought so." 

Molewarp opened the book and laid it on 
the table, and then proceeded to lug a large 
and plethoric pocketbook out of an inner 
pocket. Having extricated it from that 
receptacle with some diflSculty, he opened 
it, and began to fiimble and search among 
the papers it contained. At last he singled 
out a scrap on which was written part of 
a letter. He unfolded it, smoothed it very 
carefully, and laid it beside the writing in 
the book. 

" Pretty much alike, eh ? " he asked, 
drawing the old man's attention to the two 
specimens of penmanship. 

" Well, I'm not scollard enough to judge. 
Most writing's alike, I fancy." 

" I am a judge of writing then, let me 
tell yer, and I'm certain as the entries in 
your book arc written by the fellow who 
wrote this letter; and he's my man." 
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The constables at this moment returned 
to report that they had searched the yard, 
and could discover no trace of the man they 
were looking for. 

"The bird's flown again. But here's 
traces of him/' said Molewarp ; " and mind 
what you're at, old chap ; for, by goles, if 
I find you've been coming any games this 
time, it'll be the worse for you. So good 
morning." 

Neither Betty nor the old man replied, 
as the detective stalked off in anything but 
a pleasant mood, followed by the two con- 
stables. 

Molewarp was ferocious 1 He snubbed his 
companions, and bullied the public generally. 
There was some excuse for his warmth. He 
had been — ^to use an expressive vulgarism — 
** Just in time to be too late;" and that is 
always especially provoking. There is no 
greater fallacy going than the old proverb 
that "A miss is as good as a mile." It's 
nothing of the sort : misses are various in 
degree. You're going off by a certain train, 
say, aud you look at your watch just as you 
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think of starting for the station. You find 
that time has flown more rapidly than jou 
fancied, and that the train has gone this 
quarter of an hour. That's a miss, and you 
say ** Confound it ! '* with considerable sin- 
cerity. But suppose, on looking at your 
watch, you find you have just time to catch the 
train by the skin of your eyelids, and then 
see the infinite scope of a miss — varying firom 
a hundred yards to a league. If your cab- 
horse goes lame, or a wheel comes off on the 
road, it is bad enough ; but if you reach the 
station just in time to have the shutter of 
the tickot-oflfice slammed down in your face, 
and then, rushing on the platform with a 
determination to go without a ticket, find 
the red tail-lamps gliding from the end 
of the platform — that constitutes the very 
acm6 of a miss. If you were to murder your 
dilatory cabman then and there, run a-muck 
among the railway porters, guillotine the 
ticket-clerk with his own shutter, and brain 
the station-master with his own weighing 
machine, I should, if I were on the jury by 
which you were tried, hc^d^a^ fiercely fi 
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" extenuating circumstances." I could sym- 
patliise with you. The lady who knows the 
better half of my faults, because they belong 
to her, assures me that I am a fidget, because 
I like to be five minutes a head in going to 
catch a train. The fact is, I am driven to 
take precautionary measures, for I believe 
that missing a train as narrowly as I have 
just described is dangerously calculated to 
develop homicidal mania in persons who are 
of an excitable temperament — and I wouldn't 
give a dump for any one who is not. 

Molewarp found a vent for his wrath in 
making a razzia upon a thieves' kitchen, and 
one or two other pleasant spots of that sort. 
He swooped on those unhappy places, and 
carried off some half-dozen or more of the 
sojourners. His white-faced and white- 
Uvered victims obeyed his beck at once. He 
looked into the low, foul, dirty haunts where 
crime holds its revels — what revelling it is 1 
— and singled out his martyrs, gave them a 
beckon, and they came slouching to their 
fate. "Molewarp's savage," the other g(3n- 
try would whisper, and bless their stars that 
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you don*t think you'll get him now, why I've 
no objection to wait." 

" Oh, I ain*t afraid I shan't get him, only 
business is business, Mrs. G., and a bargain's 
a bargain.'' 

"Oh, in course. Only it's hard on me, 
for, if he isn't took, it's not my fault ; for 
I've showed you where he is, and if you don't 
take him, why that's along o' you, not me." 

"Don't you be rusty, Mrs. G. It ain't 
often' I miss my man, but this fellow is the 
deuce and all. An eel's a fool to him for 
slipping between your fingers." 

" Well, at any ra>te, I could have took him 
to-day if I'd been in the force." 

" It's a pity you ain't ; you'd be quite a 
ornament to it." 

" Yes ; there's a great deal o' that sort in 
it as is more in the line of being ornamental 
than useful." 

" Come, come, Mrs. G., none of your in- 
yourwindows." — I presume that Molewarp 
meant "inuendos." — "Don't let's quarrel 
about it; we've known each other a little 
too long for that," 
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"Oh, Fm not wishful for to have words, 
only the money would be grateful received, 
and cannot be ill-conwenient to you." 

" Looky here. We'll split the difference — " 

" Oh, no, I thank yer. I'd rather wait to 
get the whole, instead of a-taking off a 
somethink for ready cash.'* 

"You're mighty sharp, Mrs. G., but that 
wasn't what I was going to propose." 

"Oh, indeed; then I beg your pardon, I'm 
sure." 

" Looky here — half down now, and t'other 
half when he's got the darbies on." 

" Done along with you. There's the bill." 

Molewarp glanced at the scrap of paper, 
and gave a long whistle. 

"You must have had good recommenda- 
tions along with your lodger, Mrs. G." 

" What do you mean, Moley ? " 

" Why, 'cause you surely wouldn't ha' let 
a mere chance customer run you up a biU 
like that." 

Mrs. Gaffy blushed a little, but she put a 
bold face on it. 

'' Wjiyigjjjj^^^^Bjjkhe had lodged 
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witli rae some time, and were punctual 
as Greenwich Obeevatory, that he were, and 
that made me trust him." 

"Ah, you've a deal of confidence, you haTe," 
said Molewarp, grinning at his own joke. 

" Go along with yer sneers 1 " 

**I meant you were very confiding, Mrs. 
G. However, there's the bill, and I suppose 
we must pay it. So here's half, Mrs. G." 

Molewarp unlocked his desk, and taking 
out a cash-box, paid Mrs. Gafiy the moiety 
of her bill. 

" Thank you, Moley. And now come 
along, and take just a little something to 
drink better luck next time." 

But the detective declined. He had a 
great deal to do, and he was anxious to 
make his preparations for a descent on the 
little wharf. 

Next morning, armed with the necessary 
authority, and accompanied by two con- 
stables in plain clothes, the detective paid 
the wharf a visit. He found the oilman 
and Betty there. ^^^ ^^^^^ J 

" Bless the mu^^^V^ forme^^^^^HH 
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you found the lawful heir yet ? But it's no 
use your coming bothering about here, for 
we ain't seen him, and I don't suppose we 
ever shall." 

" I told you he has gone to foreign parts," 
chimed in Betty. 

"Yes, I remember perfect well that you 
told ine that — and a deal o' things beside," 
said the policeman ; " and I happen to know 
as it's all false. Looky here. Don't let's 
have any more nonsense. I'm Molewarp, I 
am — the detective, you know — and I want 
this chap you've had staying at the wharf 
this ever so long." 

" We've had no one here but my sons." 

** Was it your son as was here yesterday 
when a lady called?" 

" When that old woman called, eh ? Well, 
there was a neighbour in here with me." 

"Drop that!" said Molewarp, savagely. 

" Drop what ? " 

" Why, lying. I ain't going to be played 
the fool with any longer, I can tell you. 
Just let you and me xmderstand each other at 

got a search-warrant here ; and 
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if you don't give him up, 1*11 turn oyer every 
blessed stick and stone in the place, but I'll 
find my man. There now 1 " - 

" Well, then, he ain't here. Will that suit 
you ? " 

" No, that it won't. You told me that 
last time." 

" It's no use denying of it : he was here 
then. But he took and gave notice then; 
and his time was up last night, and he went 
away according.' 

" Lying again, eh ? 

" Nothing of the sort. I'm ready to take 
my solemn afierdavy that he went away last 
night. You can search if ye like, but it's 
only a waste o' time." 

** I tell ye again, you'd best give him up 
without any more foolery." 

"I can't, I tell you. He's gone." 

" Well, it'll make pretty hay o' your wharf, 
but search it I will, every corner of it. And 
looky here — there is parties at wharfs some- 
times that dabbles a little in smuggling. If 
I see anything suspicious, I'll run you in 
as well as him." 
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" Oh, we don't deal in that kind of thing, 
so you may save yourself the trouble. As 
for that chap, I tell you I'm ready to swear 
he left last night. He told us he was in 
trouble about a chap that he knocked down, 
and that the police was after him, and he 
begged of us for to keep him dark when you 
came." 

"Ah, did he? Well, Til take a look 
about the place all the same. Jenkins, 
Bridger " — this was addressed to the two 
constables outside the hut — ** just make sure 
there's no fellow concealed about the pre- 
mises. I'll search thei hut. You can take 
the yard. Call me if there's anything 
queer." 

The two constables saluted and disap- 
peared. Molewarp set about prying and 
searching in the hut. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the search was not re- 
warded by the discovery of Lewis. 

" Hullo I what's this ? " said Molewarp, 
coming out of the inner room with a 
book. 

"What's what?" 
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Why, this book ? '' 

What I keeps my accounts in." 

** Anybody else ever keep 'em for you ? " 

" Yes-^sometimes." 

'' Ah, I thought so." 

Molewarp opened the book and laid it on 
the table, and then proceeded to lug a large 
and plethoric pocketbook out of an inner 
pocket. Having extricated it from that 
receptacle with some diflSculty, he opened 
it, and began to fiimble and search among 
the papers it contained. At last he singled 
out a scrap on which was written part of 
a letter. He unfolded it, smoothed it very 
carefully, and laid it beside the writing in 
the book. 

" Pretty much alike, eh ? " he asked, 
drawing the old man's attention to the two 
specimens of penmanship. 

" Well, I'm not scoUard enough to judge. 
Most writing's alike, I fancy." 

** I am a judge of writing then, let me 
tell yer, and I'm certain as the entries in 
your book are written by the fellow who 
wrote this letter; and he's my man." 
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The constables at this moment returned 
to report that they had searched the yard, 
and could discover no trace of the man they 
were looking for. 

"The bird's flown again. But here's 
traces of him," said Molewarp ; ** and mind 
what you're at, old chap ; for, by goles, if 
I find you've been coming any games this 
time, it'll be the worse for you. So good 
morning." 

Neither Betty nor the old man replied, 
as the detective stalked off in anything but 
a pleasant mood, followed by the two con- 
stables. 

Molewarp was ferocious 1 He snubbed his 
companions, and bullied the public generally. 
There was some excuse for his warmth. He 
had been — to use an expressive vulgarism — 
" Just in time to be too late;" and that is 
always especially provoking. There is no 
greater fallacy going than the old proverb 
that "A miss is as good as a mile." It's 
nothing of the sort : misses are various in 
degree. You're going off by a certain train, 
say, and you look at your watch just as you 
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think of starting for the station. You find 
that time has flown more rapidly than you 
fancied, and that the train has gone this 
quarter of an hour. That's a miss, and you 
say " Confound it I " with considerable sin- 
cerity. But suppose, on looking at your 
watch, you find you have just time to catch the 
train by the skin of your eyelids, and then 
see the infinite scope of a miss — varying firom 
a hundred yards to a league. If your cab- 
horse goes lame, or a wheel comes off on the 
road, it is bad enough ; but if you reach the 
station just in time to have the shutter of 
the ticket-oflfice slammed down in your face, 
and then, rushing on the platform with a 
determination to go without a ticket, find 
the red tail-lamps gliding from the end 
of the platform — that constitutes the very 
acm6 of a miss. If you were to murder your 
dilatory cabman then and there, run a-muck 
among the railway porters, guillotine the 
ticket-clerk with his own shutter, and brain 
the station-master with his own weighing 
machine, I should, if I were on the jury by 
which you were tried, hold out fiercely for 
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" extenuating circumstances." I could sym- 
patliise with you. The lady who knows the 
better half of my faults, because they belong 
to her, assures me that I am a fidget, because 
I Uke to be five minutes a head in going to 
catch a train. The fact is, I am driven to 
take precautionary measures, for I believe 
that missing a train as narrowly as I have 
just described is dangerously calculated to 
develop homicidal mania in persons who are 
of an excitable temperament — and I wouldn't 
give a dump for any one who is not. 

Molewarp found a vent for his wrath in 
making a razzia upon a thieves' kitchen, and 
one or two other pleasant spots of that sort. 
He swooped on those unhappy places, and 
carried off some half-dozen or more of the 
sojourners. His white-faced and white- 
livered victims obeyed his beck at once. He 
looked into the low, foul, dirty haunts where 
crime holds its revels — what revelling it is 1 
— and singled out his martyrs, gave them a 
beckon, and they came slouching to their 
fate. ** Molewarp's savage," the other gen- 
try would whisper, and bless their stars 
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you don*t think you'll get him now, why IVe 
no objection to wait." 

" Oh, I ain't afraid I shan't get him, only 
business is business, Mrs. G., and a bargain's 
a bargain." 

"Oh, in course. Only it's hard on me, 
for, if he isn't took, it's not my fault ; for 
I've showed you where he is, and if you don't 
take him, why that's along o' you, not me." 

"Don't you be rusty, Mrs. G. It ain't 
often I miss my man, but this fellow is the 
deuce and all. An eel's a fool to him for 
slipping between your fingers." 

" Well, at any rate, I could have took him 
to-day if I'd been in the force." 

"It's a pity you ain't ; you'd be quite a 
ornament to it." 

" Yes ; there's a great deal o' that sort in 
it as is more in the line of being ornamental 
than useful." 

" Come, come, Mrs, G., none of your in- 
yourwindows." — I presume that Molewarp 
meant " inuendos." — " Don't let's quarrel 
about it; we've known each other a little 
too long for that," 
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"Oh, I'm not wishM for to have words, 
only the money would be grateful received, 
and cannot be Ul-conwenient to you. 

" Looky here. We'll split the difference 

" Oh, no, I thank yer. I'd rather wait to 
get the whole, instead of a-ta-king off a 
somethink for ready cash." 

" You're mighty sharp, Mrs. G., but that 
wasn't what I was going to propose." 

"Oh, indeed ; then I beg your pardon, I'm 
sure." 

" Looky here — half down now, and t'other 
half when he's got the darbies on." 

" Done along with you. There's the bill." 

Molewarp glanced at the scrap of paper, 
and gave a long whistle. 

"You must have had good recommenda- 
tions along with your lodger, Mrs. G." 

" What do you mean, Moley ? " 

" Why, 'cause you surely wouldn't ha' let 
a mere chance customer run you up a bill 
like that." 

Mrs. Gaffy blushed a little, but she put a 
bold face on it. 

" WeU, it were large ; but he had lodged 
II. '^ 
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with me some time, and were punctual 
as Greenwich Obsevatory, that he were, and 
that made me trust him." 

"Ah, you've a deal of confidence, you have," 
said Molewarp, grinning at his own joke. 

" Go along with yer sneers ! " 

**I meant you were very confiding, Mrs. 
G. However, there's the bill, and I suppose 
we must pay it. So here's half, Mrs. G." 

Molewarp unlocked his desk, and taking 
out a cash-box, paid Mrs. Gafiy the moiety 
of her bill. 

" Thank you, Moley. And now come 
along, and take just a little something to 
drink better luck next time." 

But the detective declined. He had a 
great deal to do, and he was anxious to 
make his preparations for a descent on the 
little wharf. 

Next morning, armed with the necessary 
authority, and accompanied by two con- 
stables in plain clothes, the detective paid 
the wharf a visit. He found the old man 
and Betty there. 

" Bless the man," said the former, '* ain't 
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you found the lawful heir yet ? But it's no 
use your coming bothering about here, for 
we ain't seen him, and I don't suppose we 
ever shall." 

" I told you he has gone to foreign parts," 
chimed in Betty. 

"Yes, I remember perfect well that you 
told ine that — and a deal o' things beside," 
said the policeman ; " and I happen to know 
as it's all false. Looky here. Don't let's 
have any more nonsense. I'm Molewarp, I 
am — the detective, you know — and I want 
this chap you've had staying at the wharf 
this ever so long." 

" We've had no one here but my sons." 

" Was it your son as was here yesterday 
when a lady called?" 

" When that old woman called, eh ? Well, 
there was a neighbour in here with me." 

"Drop that! " said Molewarp, savagely. 

" Drop what ? " 

" Why, lying. I ain't going to be played 
the fool with any longer, I can tell you. 
Just let you and me understand each other at 
once. I've got a search-warrant here ; and 
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you don't think you'll get him now, why I've 
no objection to wait.'* 

" Oh, I ain't afraid I shan't get him, only 
business is business, Mrs. G., and a bargain's 
a bargain." 

"Oh, in course. Only it's hard on me, 
for, if he isn't took, it's not my fault ; for 
I've showed you where he is, and if you don't 
take him, why that's along o' you, not me." 

"Don't you be rusty, Mrs. G. It ain't 
often I miss my man, but this fellow is the 
deuce and all. An eel's a fool to him for 
slipping between your fingers." 

" Well, at any rate, I could have took him 
to-day if I'd been in the force." 

"It's a pity you ain't ; you'd be quite a 
ornament to it." 

" Yes ; there's a great deal o' that sort in 
it as is more in the line of being ornamental 
than useful." 

" Come, come, Mrs. G., none of your in- 
yourwindows." — I presume that Molewarp 
meant "inuendos." — "Don't let's quarrel 
about it; we've known each other a little 
too long for that." 
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"Oh, I'm not wishful for to have words, 
only the money would be grateful received, 
and cannot be ill-conwenient to you." 

" Looky here. We'U split the diflference — '' 

" Oh, no, I thank yer. I'd rather wait to 
get the whole, instead of a- taking off a 
somethink for ready cash." 

" You're mighty sharp, Mrs. G., but that 
wasn't what I was going to propose." 

"Oh, indeed; then I beg your pardon, I'm 
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" Looky here — half down now, and t'other 
half when he's got the darbies on." 

" Done along with you. There's the bill." 

Molewarp glanced at the scrap of paper, 
and gave a long whistle. 

" You must have had good recommenda- 
tions along with your lodger, Mrs. G." 

" What do you mean, Moley ? " 

" Why, 'cause you surely wouldn't ha' let 
a mere chance customer run you up a bill 
like that." 

Mrs. Gaffy blushed a little, but she put a 
bold face on it. 

" WeU, it were large ; but he had lodged 
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with me some time, and were punctual 
as Greenwicli Obsevatory, that he were, and 
that made me trust him." 

"Ah, you've a deal of confidence, you have," 
said Molewarp, grinning at his own joke. 

" Go along with yer sneers ! " 

"I meant you were very confiding, Mrs. 
G. However, there's the bill, and I suppose 
we must pay it. So here's half, Mrs. G." 

Molewarp unlocked his desk, and taking 
out a cash-box, paid Mrs. Ga% the moiety 
of her bill. 

" Thank you, Moley. And now come 
along, and take just a little something to 
drink better luck next time." 

But the detective dechned. He had a 
great deal to do, and he was anxious to 
make his preparations for a descent on the 
little wharf. 

Next morning, armed with the necessary 
authority, and accompanied by two con- 
stables in plain clothes, the detective paid 
the wharf a visit. He found the old man 
and Betty there. 

" Bless the man," said the former, '* ain't 
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you found the lawful heir yet ? But it's no 
use your coining bothering about here, for 
we ain't seen him, and I don't suppose we 
ever shall." 

" I told you he has gone to foreign parts," 
chimed in Betty. 

"Yes, I remember perfect well that you 
told ine that — and a deal o' things beside," 
said the policeman ; " and I happen to know 
as it's all false. Looky here. Don't let's 
have any more nonsense. I'm Molewarp, I 
am — the detective, you know — and I want 
this chap you've had staying at the wharf 
this ever so long." 

" We've had no one here but my sons." 

" Was it your son as was here yesterday 
when a lady called?" 

" When that old woman called, eh ? Well, 
there was a neighbour in here with me." 

"Drop that!" said Molewarp, savagely. 

" Drop what ? " 

" Why, lying. I ain't going to be played 
the fool with any longer, I can tell you. 
Just let you and me imderstand each other at 
once. I've got a search-warrant here ; and 
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if you don't give him up, I'll turn oyer every 
blessed stick and stone in the place, but I'll 
find my man. There now ! " 

" Well, then, he ain't here. Will that suit 
you ? " 

" No, that it won't. You told me that 
last time." 

" It's no use denying of it : he was here 
then. But he took and gave notice then; 
and his time was up last night, and he went 
away according." 

" Lying again, eh ? " 

" Nothing of the sort. I'm ready to take 
my solemn aflFerdavy that he went away last 
night. You can search if ye like, but it's 
only a waste o' time." 

" I tell ye again, you'd best give him up 
without any more foolery." 

"I can't, I tell you. He's gone." 

" Well, it'll make pretty hay o' your wharf, 
but search it I will, every corner of it. And 
looky here — there is parties at wharfs some- 
times that dabbles a little in smuggling. If 
I see anything suspicious, I'll run you in 
as well as him." 
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" Oh, we don't deal in that kind of thing, 
so you may save yourself the trouble. As 
for that chap, I tell you I'm ready to swear 
he left last night. He told us he was in 
trouble about a chap that he knocked down, 
and that the police was after him, and he 
begged of us for to keep him dark when you 
came." 

"Ah, did he? Well, I'll take a look 
about the place all the same. Jenkins, 
Bridger " — this was addressed to the two 
constables outside the hut — "just make sure 
there's no fellow concealed about the pre- 
mises. I'll search thq hut. Tou can take 
the yard. Call me if there's anything 
queer." 

The two constables saluted and disap- 
peared. Molewarp set about prying and 
searching in the hut. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the search was not re- 
warded by the discovery of Lewis. 

" Hullo 1 what's this ? " said Molewarp, 
coming out of the inner room with a 
book. 

"What's what?" 
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" Why, this book ? " 

"What I keeps my accounts in." 

" Anybody else ever keep 'em for you ? " 

« Yes— sometimes." 

" Ah, I thought so." 

Molewarp opened the book and laid it on 
the table, and then proceeded to lug a large 
and plethoric pocketbook out of an inner 
pocket. Having extricated it from that 
receptacle with some diflBculty, he opened 
it, and began to fumble and search among 
the papers it contained. At last he singled 
out a scrap on which was written part of 
a letter. He unfolded it, smoothed it very 
carefully, and laid it beside the writing in 
the book. 

" Pretty much alike, eh ? " he asked, 
drawing the old man's attention to the two 
specimens of penmanship. 

" Well, I'm not scoUard enough to judge. 
Most writing's alike, I fancy." 

"I am a judge of writing then, let me 
tell yer, and I'm certain as the entries in 
your book are written by the fellow who 
wrote this letter; and he's my man." 
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The constables at this moment returned 
to report that they had searched the yard, 
and could discover no trace of the man they 
were looking for. 

"The bird's flown again. But here's 
traces of him," said Molewarp ; " and mind 
what you're at, old chap ; for, by goles, if 
I find you've been coming any games this 
time, it'll be the worse for you. So good 
morning." 

Neither Betty nor the old man replied, 
as the detective stalked off in anything but 
a pleasant mood, followed by the two con- 
stables. 

Molewarp was ferocious 1 He snubbed his 
companions, and bullied the public generally. 
There was some excuse for his warmth. He 
had been — ^to use an expressive vulgarism — 
"Just in time to be too late;" and that is 
always especially provoking. There is no 
greater fallacy going than the old proverb 
that "A miss is as good as a mile." It's 
nothing of the sort : misses are various in 
degree. You're going off by a certain train, 
say, and you look at your watch just as you 
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think of Starting for the station. You find 
that time has flown more rapidly than you 
fancied, and that the train has gone this 
quarter of an hour. That's a miss, and you 
say " Confound it I " with considerable sin- 
cerity. But suppose, on looking at your 
watch, you find you have just time to catch the 
train by the skin of your eyehds, and then 
see the infinite scope of a miss — varying fi:om 
a hundred yards to a league. If your cab- 
horse goes lame, or a wheel comes off on the 
road, it is bad enough ; but if you reach the 
station just in time to have the shutter of 
the ticket-office slammed down in your face, 
and then, rushing on the platform with a 
determination to go without a ticket, find 
the red tail-lamps gliding from the end 
of the platform — ^that constitutes the very 
acm6 of a miss. If you were to murder your 
dilatory cabman then and there, run a-muck 
among the railway porters, guillotine the 
ticket-clerk with his own shutter, and brain 
the station-master with his own weighing 
machine, I should, if I were on the jury by 
which you were tried, hold out fiercely for 
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"extenuating circumstances." I could sym- 
pathise with you. The lady who knows the 
better half of my faults, because they belong 
to her, assures me that I am a fidget, because 
I like to be five minutes a head in going to 
catch a train. The fact is, I am driven to 
take precautionary measures, for I believe 
that missing a train as narrowly as I have 
just described is dangerously calculated to 
develop homicidal mania in persons who are 
of an excitable temperament — and I wouldn't 
give a dump for any one who is not. 

Molewarp found a vent for his wrath in 
making a razzia upon a thieves' kitchen, and 
one or two other pleasant spots of that sort. 
He swooped on those unhappy places, and 
carried off* some half-dozen or more of the 
sojourners. His white-faced and white- 
livered victims obeyed his beck at once. He 
looked into the low, foul, dirty haunts where 
crime holds its revels — what revelling it is ! 
— and singled out' his martyrs, gave them a 
beckon, and they came slouching to their 
fate. "Molewarp's savage," the other gen- 
try would whisper, and bless their stars that 
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he did not invite them to accompany him. 
Sometimes a woman would rush to the de- 
parting scamp, and take a fierce, noisy, but 
brief farewell of him — farewell until the 
more bitter, longer farewell, to be taken in a 
few seconds, when he is passing from the 
court to the prison- van. There was surprise, 
there was alarm, there was grief where 
Molewarp went that day ; but there was no 
resistance. 

Molewarp's wrath was not appeased. On 
comparatively calm reflection, when he and 
his group of gaol-birds were separated at 
the station, he rather repented of the hasty 
descent he had made upon crime, for it 
would entail the preparing of cases against 
the prisoners, and he wanted to have all his 
time clear to devote to the pursuit of Lewis. 

For Molewarp, as he turned his back on 
the wharf, registered a solemn vow that he 
would find that man and bring him to justice, 
alive or dead, before he was a month older. 

As he sat revolving his project in his angry 
mind, like Achilles in his tent, he was sum- 
moned to head-quarters. 
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V 

A murder had been committed that day, 
and the task of running down the guilty man 
was entrusted to Molewarp. It was sup- 
posed that the murderer had escaped into 
Essex. 

" Confound it I why couldn't he have mur- 
dered her after I had caught this other 
beggar?" Molewarp asked himself. He felt 
as if there were some adverse fates at 
work against him. The more he thought 
of Lewis, the more enraged he grew, and 
the more anxious to set about his capture 
earnestly. 

" He's beat me — ^that's the only word for 
it. He's broke out of Dartmoor all these 
years, and I have never managed to catch 
him, though he has left his mark here and 
there for me to track him by. I've just been 
on his heels at several places— down at the 
Ring of Bells in Beaveshire, and then at 
Southstone, after that here in London, and 
now only a minute too late for him down by 
the river-side. Why, if it was known, it's 
enough to destroy my reputation ! And 
now here I'm sent off on a fool's errand into 
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the flats to look after a chap that's only 
killed his wife. Why, it's too bad 1 " 

However, Molewarp was too well dis- 
ciplined an oflBcer to disobey orders. He 
started the same evening for Essex, aban- 
doning for a while all thought of Lewis, or, 
at aU events, doing his best to dismiss the 
subject. 

He was soon on the track of the suspected 
murderer. The guilty wretch was a very 
ordinary criminal. He was a bootmaker, 
who had killed his wife to get the burial fees, 
but had killed her so clumsily that suspicion 
was excited, and a post-mortem held, which 
revealed the fact that the poor woman had 
been poisoned with oxalic acid. The husband 
took alarm when suspicion began to run 
high, and stole off into Essex, but he left 
plenty of indications to point out the road 
he had taken. Molewarp was hard on his 
heels, and in the excitement of the chase 
forgot for a time all about his recent de- 
feat, and about the man whom he hated so 
fiercely, and with so little cause. 
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"the theee mackbbbl." 



You, my dear reader, never were at " The 
Three Mackerel," possibly? 

No ! I thought not. And I may perhaps 
be permitted to add, in the words of a writer 
who generally has something quotable apro- 
pos of all circumstances — " Your estate is 
the more gracious.'* 

I cannot say that " The Three Mackerel " 
was a model public-house. I very much 
doubt whether Shenstone would have written 
the lines about a traveller finding 

His warmest welcome at an inn, 

if his experience had been limited to the 
Uttle, in every sense low, and indubitably 
depressing " house of public entertainment 
in question. 
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There be inns — and inns: — and some of 
the inns one would rather be out of; and 
one of this latter class was " The Three 
Mackerel." 

" The Three Mackerel " — ^well, it was an 
ominous name to begin with. Your mackerel 
is the very prince of fishes in his native 
element. He is a shining silver, emerald 
and azure thing of glory as he darts through 
the clear wave after your bait as you trail 
it lazily behind you over the stern of the boat 
— and he wiU dart after anything, a bit 
of tobacco pipe or a bare, bright hook ! As 
he rolls along with his fellows in a wide- 
spread " school " or shoal, he flashes back 
the sunlight with infinite splendour; but 
take him, with tobacco pipe or what you 
like, and as soon as you have caught him, 
cook him and eat him. If you have not 
done that, you don't know his merits ; if 
you have done that, you will never again eat 
him inland, whither he has been brought by 
slow degrees until the flavour has vanished 
from his flesh as the splendour has faded 
from his scales. The white flannel which 
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you eat in London or elsewhere, ten miles 
from sea, is not mackerel. 

Well, the three mackerel on the sign- 
board were types of the inn. They had lain 
head and tail on that creaking, smoky, 
dingy, disreputable piece of timber until 
they might have passed for bloaters but for 
the gold lettering beneath them. And the 
inn smacked of their staleness I It had a 
sort of a cast-ashore, high-and-dry look 
about it, the air of a boat stuck up on end 
and made a hut of, but with a strong inter- 
nal desire to take to the water again. The 
parlour was like a cabin, with big beams for 
customers used to " below decks," to knock 
their heads against if they so inclined — or 
perhaps I should say if they didn't incline, for 
no man of ordinary stature could have made 
a tour of the room without stooping. The 
windows were like cabin windows, and there 
was an oozy moisture about the place as if 
the air was briny that blew through it — 
when it had a chance of blowing through it, 
which was not often, for there was a per- 
manent atmosphere, consisting of the fumes 
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of bad tobacco and stale beer always " re- 
tained on the premises/' probably in con- 
sideration of long services. 

On the mantelpiece were black specimens 
of what had been white coral, brought in 
remote ages from distant parts by sailor- 
admirers of a barmaid long since laid in the 
earth. There were smoky pictures of ships 
in full sail, all very much alike, but aU la- 
belled with different names. There were a 
few cases of stuffed birds of most outlandish 
appearance and of most uncertain age. They 
might have been brought over by Columbus, 
so faded, dried-up, and wobegone did they 
look. 

A large shark, stuffed in a manner so re- 
gardless of expense that the straw employed 
in the operation was oozing out of his 
mouth, occupied a space over a sideboard 
that seemed to have been to sea and never 
recovered it, «o shaky and unwell did it ap- 
pear. In the corner stood a tall spear 
brought from some savage land — a spear with 
terrific jagged barbs, and an embrowned point 
that looked as if there were poison in the 
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case — a spear that was so ugly a weapon 
that the landlord had taken the precaution 
of securing it in its corner by a large nail 
driven through the head. 

There was a staleness about these trophies 
which was not the staleness of yesterday's 
beer and tobacco. It was the staleness of a 
place that had once been the resort of sailors 
who sailed the whole wide seas over, and 
came home laden with curious odds and ends. 

No sailors from foreign parts came to 
" The Three Mackerel " now ! The tables 
were dinted with deep rings, the traces of 
plaudatory pewters when Dibdin's songs had 
waked the echoes of the low roof. There 
were no nautical ditties heard there^ow. 

The coal-barge and the hay-barge, the 
waterman and the stoker of the penny 
steamer, occupied the seats whereon Nelson's 
brave seamen had sat and toasted the girls 
they loved best. There was no jollity there 
now. The grimy bargees sat there, and 
drank and smoked and rarely talked, save 
when discussing the state of trade, and the 
rate of wages. 

II. u 
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The landlord was a morose man, the pot- 
boy was a disappointed potboy, the barmaid 
was a sour widow. They took your orders 
as if they were compelled to do so as a 
punishment, and they revenged their in- 
juries by selling you slow poison. Their 
customers came stolidly, ordered their drinks, 
and as stolidly drank them until they became 
speechless and were turned out into the lane 
at closing time. They did not come to enjoy 
conversation or even pipes — ^they oame with 
a settled determination to quaff of that 
fountain of oblivion in which cocculus indicus 
figures so largely, and they drank of it until 
they became stupid. 

Ther© was a mockery of joUity on the 
roof. On the flat leads thereof were bencbes 
and a flagstaff which had a sinecure like that 
at Buckingham Palace. In the old days, no 
doubt. Jack and his lovely Nan, or Tom, in 
the immortal mended trousers, with Molly 
by his side, had sat there and watched the 
great men of war, and the Indiamen gliding 
down to the sea. But it now was a debating 
hall for the feline population of the neigh- 
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bourhood ; a bleaching ground for the scanty 
wash of the house ; a receptacle for soot ; a 
nice, cheerful tambourine for the rain to beat 
on, to the delight of the customers below— 
anything, in fact, but a place for a man to 
take his pipe, his glass — ^and his fresh air 
upon. 

But if "The Three Mackerel" was a 
dreary spot to the ordinary customer at the 
best of times, what was it, think you, to 
poor Lewis at the very worst of times ? 

He looked over the turgid expanse to- 
wards the little hut on the wharf, and 
sighed. This echoing desolation chilled him. 
It was too far for comfort, too near for 
safety. He could almost fancy -he saw 
Molewarp searching the wharf, and looking 
across the river as if he guessed whither the 
fiigitive had taken flight. He trembled at 
every footstep that approached from land- 
ward, and scanned with fearful eye every 
boat that pulled across from the further 
shore. 

When the night came down, darkness 
seemed to close in for ever round this poor 
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fiigitiye. The little glimpse of peace 
light in -which he had been baskii 
clouded over — gone for ever. Hei 
it was to be the old lonely, solitary, fr: 
struggle ; the purposeless flight. '\\ 
not be better to give up the battle s 
render himself? But the love of I 
was strong, and he could not consent 
last despairing step yet. 

He saw the long quivering reflectio 
light in the window of the little hul 
wharf. It danced on tiie black boson 
river — ^but that silent darkness, thos 
onward-stealing waters, were an insii 
gulf between him and that quiet lit 
side wh«re he was never to sit again I 

He turned westward, and there i 
great glowing canopy that hangs ovt 
don at night — thence came the hum 
life. Should he seek concealment 
There was a time when the crowd of '. 
had seemed the safest hiding-place, bi 
his encounter at Blackfriars his faith 
town was shaken. Better the gree: 
and the shady lanes, where he could 
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freely without trembling at every comer or 
turning pale at every footstep. 

Then came the grating of a boat's keel on 
the shore — a splash in the water, and a 
scramble among the loose stones at the 
river's edge. He started to his feet. But 
it was a fiiendl The next instant Rough 
was bounding round him with short convul- 
sive yelps of joy. Poor dog 1 he was so de- 
lighted at again meeting his master that he 
bounded about till he got so tired and thirsty 
that he actually went down to the river-side 
and drank of the Thames ! — and that is a 
thing which a dog is far too sensible a crea- 
ture to do, I hope, unless he is driven to it 
by the most terrible thirst. 

Rough had come over in the boat with 
Betty and her brother. They came to report 
Molewarp's visit, and to consult with Lewis 
what was best to be done. Poor Betty had 
been quite unable to resist the temptation of 
seeing him once more. 

Women delight in self-sacrifice and self- 
torture ; and rough and imtutored as this 
girl was, she was a true woman — ^the truer. 
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perhaps, for the lack of artificial finish. She 
loved this man, and she knew her love was 
hopeless, but she kept her own sad secret, 
and enshrined him in her poor simple heart, 
worshipping him with a thousand humble acts 
of devotion. Now that he was about to leave 
them, she felt that she must be the last to 
take farewell of him ; and so she put on her 
plain little straw bonnet and her old worn 
shawl — ^the things in which she had faced all 
weathers on the barge for half her life, and 
came across to bid him goodbye. She did 
not care so little for him that she wanted to 
dress herself out in her best before she saw 
him. She had a few Sunday-going garments, 
a little doth cloak, and a bonnet with pink 
bows, but what were they for a time like 
this? She had given him her heart, and 
there was no need to throw in the pink bows 
or the cloak 1 Sunday-going gear would 
have been well enough for a Sunday-going 
attachment ; but hers was honest, work-a- 
day love, ready to toil and suflFer, and work- 
a-day clothes were the best garb in which it 
could be clothed. 
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I don*t for a minute say that Betty argued 
the question out in this way. She simply 
put on her everyday bonnet and shawl. The 
logic of feminine instinct had established 
the conclusion without going through the 
premises as I have. So there she stood, 
with the little grey shawl pinned over her 
shoulders, and the battered old black bonnet 
on her head — not the subject for a picture, 
possibly, but in herself a poem, which is 
better than a picture. 

Lewis felt this frank kindness and tender 
consideration. He took her hand, and tried 
to say something that would express his 
gratitude; but he, too, was in earnest, so 
ended by saying only " Thank you 1 " and 
that in a half-choked voice. 

**You must go," she said; "they have 
traced you to the wharf, and came down to 
take you to-day.' 

" I guessed as much.' 

" You must go away as far as you can. 
Where will you go ? ** 

Lewis smiled a bitter smile, and gave a 
sweep with his arm, that betokened he had 
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all the world to choose from, and that one 
way was as good as another. " Go ? — ^any- 
where ! " he said. 

" Have you no plan ? '* 

" None ! And no fiiends — save you.'* 

** But what can you do then ? " 

" Lie down in a ditch and die ! It's the 
best for me.^ 

" Don't «ay that. I shall dream of it if 

you do.'* 

" It is all the same where I go, the time 
win come when I'm to be caught ! " 

Here Betty*s brother, who, not being in 
love, was thoroughly practical, interposed, 
and offered his counsel. 

" I say, Lewis, I know a chap as has a 
barge going from a wharf not far off, right 
up canal, to some chemical works yonder. " 
— and he jerked his head in an easterly 
or rather north-easterly direction — "he's a 
decentish chap and an old chum. If you 
Hke, you can go along with him, I'll under- 
take, and keep under cover all the time. 
He's a single chap, he is, and travels alone 
mostly, too, cooking for his-self and that. 
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I beKeve he'd be glad of a good chap to help 
him a bit.'' 

"That's just the thing, Jim," said 
Betty, " and may be when things is a bit 
quieter you might come back to us at the 
wharf." 

Lewis shook his head — ^he knew how im- 
placable his pursuer was, and felt sure that 
he had taken his last farewell of the wharf. 
But he had not the heart to say as much to 
Betty, who evidently hoped he might return 
some day, and was able, with infinite 
womanly patience and long-suffering, to bear 
the separation now with the certainty of a 
future happiness. 

" Do you agree ? " said the brother. 

"Aye, gladly." 

" Then I'll be off to the wharf at once 
and see him. You can wait here till I 
come again, Betty.' 

" Yes, but don't be long," said Betty ;■ 
and I'm afraid Betty told a fib, for when 
her brother came back presently with the 
news that his chum was prepared to take 
Lewis with him, and keep him hidden out of 
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sight, she fancied he had been very, very 
quick about his errand. 

And what had she and Lewis been talk- 
ing of that the time should have flown so 
fast ? 

Well, just nothing. They stood side by 
side looking at the dark river as it flowed 
past them into the blackness of night, and 
neither spoke, but I believe they were com- 
muning in thought, for almost at the same 
moment each gave a sigh, and taking the 
other's hand gave the long silent pressure 
which means so much — which tells of love 
and separation, and those two things to- 
gether make up the saddest sadness in Hfe ! 

That night, before the boat set out for 
the wharf, all Lewis's plans were arranged, 
and Betty and her brother went back 
satisfied that they had provided for their 
friend's safety. 

As Lewis turned into " The Three 
Mackerel," he almost stumbled over a man 
who was peering in at the door. The 
stranger drew back terrified — ^without reason, 
as Lewis thought. 
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** I beg your pardon. Not hurt, I hope?" 

" Eh !— oh !— no, no. Not hurt." 

** Are you coming in ? " said Lewis, not 
liking to shut the door in the other's face, 
and yet feeling that where one peered in 
another might, and that it would be better 
to shut the door. 

" Coming ? What ? Oh, yes, yes, I'm 
coming in ! " 

What a haggard, white face it was ! What 
a cringing, trembling wretch ! Lewis felt 
instinctively an intense dislike of the man as 
soon as he saw him plainly under the gas- 
light. 

" Very few — not many here, eh ? " said 
the stranger, peering round. 

" Not many. None in fact." 

" I'll stop the night then, I'm thinking. 
I've far to go — far to go." 

" Ah, it's not a night for a long walk." 

"No, no. Don't like walking alone at 
night — oh, no ! " and he gave a shudder, 
and looked over his shoulder nervously, 
as if he expected to see a ghost at his 
back. 
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Lewis sat himself down by the fire, and 
lit his pipe. He did not care for his 
new companion, and did not desire any 
conversation with him. But the other 
was not comfortable, evidently. He fid- 
geted about the room, and hovered about 
the door as if he had half a mind to go 
away again. At last he sidled up to 
Lewis's chair. 

" Seen the — ^the papers ? Do they take 
an evening paper here, eh — do they?" he 
asked. 

Not they," said Lewis, laughing. 
Thank God ! " said the other fervently. 

"Why?" asked Lewis, surprised at the 
emphasis. 

" Why — eh — oh ! Well, well, I'm so tired 
of papers — so tired of papers," said the 
stranger, hesitatingly. 

** Are you ? " 

"Yes" — and then he added, suddenly, 
"I'm in the business — the printing. Eh, 
you see !" 

"Ah, so I suppose," said Lewis, whose 
thoughts had gradually been wandering. 
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and were now quite half-way across the 
river. But if Lewis had looked at the 
stranger's hands he would have seen they 
were not printer's hands — they were brown , 
with cobbler' s-wax, not black with ink. 
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TTTITH the first stir of life on the river, at 
^ * the first grey light of morning Lewis 
was awake. He flung open the windows of 
his room, to catch the fresh breath of dawn. 
Slowly the light in the east widened and 
whitened, and the mists rolled away from 
the bosom of the waters. In the stillness he 
could hear the rattle of the chain-cable 
where some distant vessel was weighing 
anchor, and the cheery windlass song of the 
crew came floating over the river at in- 
tervals. Barges with big russet sails, mer- 
chantmen with snowy canvas, busy bustling 
tugs, with long black trails of smoke pouring 
from the throats of their red funnels, came 
down with the tide. Life was waking to 
activity. It was time Lewis should start. 
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Presently he heard a door open. He 
looked down. It was the stranger he had 
seen below on the previous night. What 
made him move so early, Lewis wondered. 
The man looked cautiously up and down the 
street, closed the door behind him very 
quietly, and then glided off across the road, 
and down a narrow alley. Before his de- 
parting footsteps had died away, Lewis 
heard others approaching, and in a few 
seconds there hove in sight the bargeman 
whom Betty's brother had described to him 
over-night, 

" Ahoy, there I " said the newcomer, 
looking-up, " are you my passenger ? " 

" Aye; and I'm ready." 

" Then come along without any delay, my 
lad, for they'll be all alive at the wharf 
presently, and you'd best get on board quietly 
before that." 

Lewis took a long look across the river 
towards the little wharf on the further shore. 
There was nobody stirring there yet. He 
gave a weary sigh, for it seemed as if he 
was bidding goodbye to his home. He 
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breathed a blessing towards the kind fiiends 
sleeping over there, and then closed the 
window and went down stairs. 

His companion led him by a short cut 
through by-lanes and narrow courts to the 
river-side, where the barge lay that was to 
take him away to a place of safety — or 
rather, away from a place of danger — for 
he had no exact destination ; he was to try 
and find occupation where he could. 

The William and Mary Barker — so the 
barge was christened — ^was a gay vessel for 
a barge. She was not built on lines specially 
designed for speed, but she could carry a 
good cargo, and she was painted the very- 
brightest of red and blue. 

**The cabin ain't big, but it's com- 
fortable," said the commander of the craft, 
introducing his passenger to his new quar- 
ters. There was not too much room for 
two. The captain had to squeeze himself 
very flat against the side to enable Lewis to 
see the nature of the accommodation, and he 
had to vacate the gangway altogether before 
his passenger could really enter the cabin. 
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But Lewis, once in the cabin, found it snug 
enough, save for the chimney, which would 
smoke ; — that, however, did not matter very- 
much, for, as the captain remarked, "he 
could smoke too, and that'd be quits." 

In an hour or so's time the barge dropped 
down with the tide to the mouth of the 
canal by which she was to journey, and by 
noon Lewis had become acquainted with 
some of the beauties of Essex. 

It was a very level, very low-lyiBg land, 
he observed — a land so level that canals, 
even, found it difficult to get along, and 
meandered about, and wound in and out 
considerably, diverted here and there by the 
temptation of some special bit of swamp, and 
taking up endless time in making a point, 
say a steeple, distant abo>ut a mile as the 
crow — or, perhaps, one ought to say, " in 
this connection," the mudtark— flies. It 
was a land of marsh and much standing 
water, a sort of fix)g-paradise. It was a land 
of sugar-refining houses and chemical works, 
a land of many and most unpleasant odours. 
Rank stenches, vapours that seemed actively 
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poisonous as they were breathed, hung 
about these places ; and, unfortunately, as I 
have said, the canals so looped and loitered 
around them that the barge seemed as if it 
were a bird made giddy by the mephitic ex- 
halations and blindly eddying round and 
round its doom. 

But before evening the William and Mary, 
forging ahead slowly on the track of the 
gaunt, dirty white steed that towed her 
along, had passed out of the region of manu- 
factories, and was in the country. Fat pas- 
tures were they through which she was 
gliding now, meadows knee-deep in grass, 
and plentifully peopled with herds and flocks. 
But it was a very level and low-lying land 
still — so low that a distant range of modest 
hills might almost have passed themselves off 
as mountains. 

On plodded the slow steed. The tow-rope 
slackened as the barge obeyed the impetus 
and shot ahead for an instant, breaking the 
glassy tranquilhty of the water, and sending 
off on each side a long sluggish ripple from 
its broad bows. The next moment, as the 
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barge fell off a bit, the rope would tighten 
and come up rigidly out of the water — pull 
taut with a hum, and drip with a myriad 
flashing beads. And then the slow craft 
would feel the tug and shoot ahead again 
for awhile. 

So they passed on through the great 
pastoral scenes, with nothing more busy to 
be seen than here and there a papiBr-mill, or 
the slow wheel of some corn-mill, where 
water-force was supplied with infinite labour 
and infinite lengths of " leat ;*' for the coun- 
try was so flat there was but little fall. 

It seemed to be a lazy land. There was 
so much time seemingly at the disposal of 
its inhabitants that they fished and bathed 
all day long, apparently, or pulled about in 
boats. 

Every here and there along the towing- 
path was a cottage with an inscription above 
its door stating that the owner thereof was 
licensed to sell beer and tobacco. As a rule, 
the license was construed practically to mean 
a permission to vend a sort of very dilute 
treacle and dried cabbage leaves. A biscuit 
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or two, and some empty ginger-beer 1 
placed in the window, seemed to be i 
stood as an annoimcement that refresh 
were sold within. 

There were not many locks in the 
and there was scarcely a stir in its 
waters. It wound about sluggishly i 
the pasture land as it had done in the 
of vapours and stenches — a region 
chimneys and smoky canopy were still 
long after they had entered the pi 
region. 

As soon as they reached those peacef 
little-populated plains, Lewis came on 
for, truth to tell, the cabin of the W 
and Mary was a trifle stuffy and crat 
I doubt very much whether Colonel Lot 
when he wrote his noble lines, 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Not iron bars a cage, 

had ever tried a long journey in tha 
of dark " sentry-box for two " yclept a 
on board a smaU barge. If you sit uf 
you knock your head against the ti 
above. If you lie down, and stretcl 
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legs, you cannot do so at full length, even 
if you are ingenious enough to make yourself 
the diagonal of the limited parallelogram. 
Lewis had had some experience of a real 
prison ; but the confinement there was free- 
dom compared with the cabin of the William 
and Mary. 

He came on deck and flung himself down 
on his back, lit his pipe, pushed his wide- 
awake forward over his nose, pillowed his 
head on his arms, and gazed into the blue 
sky. 

Now he felt that he was really enjoying 
fi:eedom. It was intense enjoyment. There 
was just way enough on the barge to give 
the sense of motion — of 'motion without ex- 
ertion. The air just fanned his cheek and 
brow, and floated off the wreaths of smoke 
as he puffed lazily at his pipe ; and the con- 
templation of the blue depths of heaven was 
pleasant too. It was less variable, and 
therefore more soothing, than the contem- 
plation of the surrounding scenery, mono- 
tonous as that scenery was. As he had 
gazed wearily out of the Httle square of glass, 
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called by courtesy the cabin window, the 
view had been one of great sameness ; and 
yet the sameness had features that could 
cause a fit of fidgets. When you have been 
gliding some half hour or so by a line of 
pollard willows, you cannot help making quiet 
bets with yourself how soon they will come 
to an end, if you don't sink into a deeper 
abyss of misery and begin counting them. 
But with nothing save the pure sapphire of 
the sky to watch, with nothing to disturb 
your day-dream save when by chance a bird 
flies across your field of vision, the enjoy- 
ment is calm and bUssful — a sort of waking 
sleep. 

Lewis felt an unwonted sense of security 
as he lay on the deck of the William and 
Mary^ smoking and meditating. The laugh- 
ter and shouts of a party of boys bathing 
had no terror for him like the terror that 
a chance footstep had awakened in the old 
days at the wharf* He could hear the dip of 
the oars of some passing boat without ner- 
vously turning to see that he was not recog- 
nised. The plaintive lowing of the kine. 
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the bleat of sheep, the song of wild birds, 
were welcome sounds, and spoke of solitude 
and safety, as the roar and tumult of the 
town — as the distant murmur of busy 
London, never had done, even when he 
had felt comparatively secure from pursuit 
in that out-of-the-way little river-side hut. 

Presently the blue sky and the sounds 
of nature and the pleasant wafting of the 
air became a blank, and Lewis slept. 

But still the barge shd along quietly, and 
the moon rose and all the stars came out. A 
hush fell upon the earth, and the barge pre- 
sently arriving at a little village, the captain 
woke Lewis and bade him turn in, for the 
dews were falling. The horse was put up 
for the night, and the captain took up his 
quarters with the rest of the crew — one man 
and the boy who rode the horse — at the 
village ale-house. Lewis was to sleep on 
board the barge, which was left in the 
custody of Rough. 

Rough posted himself outside the cabin 
door, and slept with one ear and one eye 
open. His task was not an arduous one, for 
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the cargo was not very valuable, and byi 
means portable, so that as far as robbm 
were concerned, the William and Mary might 
have been left to take care of itself. 

Rough, however, did not pass an undis- 
turbed night. Towards morning, when the 
stars were beginning to pale — about the 
time when chanticleer, taking* his head, Bot 
from under his wing, but out of the warm 
feathers between his shoulders, peers about 
him in the dark, and wonders whether he 
really does smell the dawn, and hesitates 
whether he shall crow or not, — on .the bor- 
derland of night and daj there came a figure 
alonjr the towing-path. 

Kough had been oonscioas of the approach 
of :jiv>m^ ^trangw kmg ago in his sleep, prick- 
iii^ an ear« and uttmng something berwecn 
a jj^ior^ and a growL As the footsteps came 
nearer, he raided his head and listened, and 
the brfc^t W on his back began to rise- Then 
W gv>c uj\ aud stretched himself with m 
SprumMe^ ;imi pijwed oat roomi the end of 
^he ct*bin. He did not bark, boai he growled, 
Jfcttvl :^aow^ W te^a^ jumpmg on to the roof 
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of the cabin presently to take a better view 
of the new comer. 

The new comer evidently did not court 
observation. He was walking along, among 
the docks and rank grass, on the further 
side of the towing-path. He hesitated a 
moment when he heard Rough, but imme- 
diately pushed on, keeping further than ever 
from the canal, and pushing along with a 
step that was almost noiseless. As he came 
alongside the barge. Rough barked at him ; 
but seeing that he was passing by, and 
making no attempt to come on board, or 
otherwise trespass on his charge, the good 
old dog jumped down and settled himself off 
to sleep again. 

" Very like that chap's dog at * The 
Mackerel' last night," said the stranger, 
as he eyed Rough. 

Lewis, roused by the dog's barking, got 
up and looked out of the little window. 

" Hump ! Somebody astir very late— or 
very early, perhaps. Some poor tramp, I 
suppose. Well, I'd almost change places 
with him." 
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And with that he flung himself down on 
the bench again, and was soon fast asleep 
once more. 

At about half-past six the captain and 
crew returned, and took possession of their 
craft. A fresh horse was harnessed, and 
the barge set forth on her slow progress 
again. 

** We shall reach the end of our journey 
this a'temoon, mate. You'll go on with us 
that far, I suppose ? '* 

It did not much matter to Lewis how far 
he went, so he assented. 

About midday they reached a lock, where 
there were several barges waiting their turn. 
The William and Mary^ of course, must wait 
hers like the others; so she was moored 
alongside the towing-path, and the horse 
was turned loose to graze on the herbage by 
its side, while the captain and crew went up 
to the lock to interchange news with the 
captains and crews of the other barges. 

Lewis, left to himself, leant over the stem 
of the vessel and gazed into the water, 
watching the long weeds swaying with the 
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current, and the fish darting about among 
them. 

There was a one-arched bridge spanning 
the canal just here, and, while the barge was 
waiting, several country folk passed over it. 
Not one of them was too busy to rest his 
elbows on the parapet awhile, and gaze 
vacantly at the lock and the barges, and 
the group of bargemen. Even the drover 
stopped to have a stare, and let the cows 
he was driving straggle on or loiter by the 
hedge-side to crop the grass. 

Presently there came over the bridge a 
group of three, and they, like the others, 
paused and contemplated the scene. One of 
them was a rural policeman ; the second was 
a dirty dejected wretch, with the handcujffs 
on his wrists ; the third was a thick-built, 
common-looking man, set up in somewhat 
soldierly style. 

As the three paused and looked over .the 
parapet, they were reflected in the water, 
and Lewis, as he leant over the stem of the 
boat, glanced at the reflection. 

He recognized the prisoner ; it was the ill- 
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favoured stranger of " The Three Mackerel." 
But almost at the same moment he recog- 
nized another of the inverted faces, and he 
saw that it recognized his face. 

He could not stir ; he could not speak. His 
heart stood still, and his brain swam round 
and round. The fate he had dreaded — the 
calamity he tried hard to escape — ^had be- 
fallen him. He was in the clutches of his 
old enemy, Molewarp, the detective 1 

Molewarp had recognized Lewis almost as 
quickly as the latter had recognized him, and 
a feeling of the most intense satisfaction and 
joy seized him. 

** Look after this beggar," he said hur- 
riedly to the other constable, as he vaulted 
over the parapet. Running down the bank, 
he hastened along the towing-path, and was 
on board the William and Mary before Lewis 
had recovered his first alarm. 

'^•Now I have got you at last ! You don't 
slip oflF this time, my fine gaol bird ! Here— - 
fast bind, fast find.'* And he whipped a pair 
of handcujffs out of his pocket, and shpped 
them on Lewis's wrists. 
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Lewis was speechless. 

" By Jove, what luck ! " said Molewarp. 
" Dropped into my arms — ^that he has. I 
came down here for that cove there, mind 
you, my beauty. You'll be in good company. 
He's took up on suspicion of murdering his 
wife, he is ; but he's respectability itself com* 
pared with a chap that's broke out of prison. 
Come on." 

With that Molewarp pushed his prisoner 
ashore, much to the disgust of Rough, who 
immediately assaulted the constable's legs. 

" I'll brain that brute. Here, Parker, give 
me your staflF." 

Rough was not to be caught. He gave 
the detective a wide berth, but followed his 
master at a distance, with his tail hanging 
down and a general expression of misery 
about him, as became an intelligent dog who 
knew his master was in trouble. 

All had taken place so rapidly and quietly 
that the first thing the captain of the WiU 
liaw and Mary knew of his passenger's cap- 
ture was the sight of him as he walked across 
the bridge beside Molewarp. Lewis lifted 
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his fettered hands, and the bargeman gaJ 
what had happened. 

"IlaDg it! what a smart set them B*l 

canal, fl bod V thought it ? Wh^'ai« ' 
7 f.,'"* wWf when 1 gets back on ThJ 
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